ENGLISH CONSERVATISM 


II—THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


By W. L. Burn 


N 1875 Samuel Plimsoll, prefacing his remarks by the statement that 
he was a Liberal of the Liberals, had gone on to say, 


‘It has been borne to my mind that the interests of the working-classes 
when at issue between themselves and the capitalists are safer with the Con- 
servatives than with the Liberals.’ 


He prophesied that the working-classes would not be slow in arriving 
at the same conclusion and in this he was abundantly justified. In the 
general election of December 1885, 316 Conservatives and seventy-eight 
dissident Liberals were returned, giving Salisbury a possible majority of 
118 ; in July 1895, with the support of 340 Conservatives and seventy-one 
Liberal Unionists, he secured a majority of 152. In the same month 
Beatrice Webb recorded her opinion that :— 


‘ The Liberal Party is pledged to three measures which offend all the con- 
servative instincts of the people—Home Rule, Local Veto and Church Dis- 
establishment—without exciting the slightest enthusiasm among the advanced 
section of their own party.’ 


It seemed that Tory Democracy had fully justified itself as a political 
weapon. The people had been trusted and they had justified the trust 
reposed in them. The institutions of the country had never stood 
firmer. The monarchy was supported by an immense popular enthusiasm, 
in marked contrast to the carping criticism and the embryonic republi- 
canism of twenty years before. The action of the House of Lords in 
rejecting Gladstone’s second Home Rule Bill had been accepted by the 
country at large. The attempts of the Home Rulers to alter the 
constitution of the Empire had been decisively thwarted and public order 
| had been re-established in Ireland to a remarkable degree. 

The bargain had not been one-sided. Between 1886 and 1892. 
| Salisbury’s government had passed some very notable social reforms, 
such as the Mines Act of 1887 and the Local Government Act of 1888 
| which established the County Council and marked the departure from 
| that creation of ad hoc authorities which, in the preceding fifty years, had 
led to such appalling confusion in local government. In July, 1895, 
| Beatrice Webb hoped that the Conservative majority would only be 
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a small one, but she was not alarmed when it became evident that it 
would be large. 

* There is little danger of reaction either in administration or in legislation,’ 
she concluded. ‘ The Conservatives are pledged up to the hilt to a policy of 
social reform, and the worst they can do is to stand still.’ 

They did not stand still. They carried the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of 1897, the Factory and Workshops Act of 1901 and dealt boldly 
with those highly contentious subjects, Education and Licensing. The 
demerits of the last part of the long period of Conservative domination 
have probably been exaggerated in the light of the crushing defeat of 
1906. The Government possessed both resolution and a desire for 
efficiency. On the other hand, its conduct of the South African War 
had not been effective; it had failed to discover a common policy 
towards tariff reform; and it was being increasingly criticised on the 
ground that its action in respect of social reform was slow and narrow. 
These criticisms were not confined to its opponents. In 1903 Sir John 
Gorst spoke of ‘ the extreme slowness and difficulty with which social 
reforms were passed in this country.” The subject of his speech was the 
inadequacy of the existing legislation on the hours and working conditions 
of shop assistants. The reforms he had in mind were substantially 
accomplished by the Act of 1904, but for one reason or another it 
proved impossible to carry other reforms at all. Despite the prominence 
given to the evils of ‘ sweating ’ by Lord Randolph Churchill and Lord 
Dunraven in 1888 and the appointment in that year of the Dunraven 
Committee, they were not adequately dealt with by legislation. In 
1892 Salisbury, supporting a Liberal Bill for an eight-hour day for 
miners, had expressed his belief that, as a rule, eight hours’ work was 
quite as much labour of the muscle or tension of the brain as the average 
man could give; but in 1901 the Government failed to carry an Eight 
Hours Bill, and in 1902 another Bill, limiting the employment of miners 
under twenty-one to eight hours, was also rejected. The pressing 
problem of unemployment was only dealt with, inadequately, by the 
Unemployed Workmen’s Act of 1905 which authorised the establishment 
of local registries supported by voluntary contributions. The heaviest 
of the criticism directed against the Conservative Government arose, 
however, in the matter of old-age pensions. In 1889 the ‘Law of 
Insurance against Old Age and Infirmity ’ was enacted in Germany and 
the subject was quickly brought to the front in England by Canon 
Blackley and Charles Booth. Joseph Chamberlain almost at once made 
it his own, proclaiming in the National Review in 1892 that it took its 
place in the front rank of great social questions which demanded the 
attention of statesmen and which Parliament was called upon to solve. 
The possibilities were examined by an informal committee of members 
of the House of Commons under Chamberlain’s chairmanship and in 
1893 the Liberal Government appointed a Royal Commission under 
Lord Aberdare. It reported in 1895. The majority of its members were 
averse from establishing old-age pensions but a minority report, which 
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Chamberlain signed, pleaded for further examination. Such further 
examination was made by the Rothschild Committee, but when it reported 
in 1898, it declared itself unable to suggest any plan ‘ free from grave 
inherent disadvantages.’ In the following year Chamberlain had the 
Chaplin Committee appointed. It did report in favour of pensions but, 
owing to the cost of the South African War, no legislative action was 
taken. 

This has been held against Chamberlain, although it is worth noting 
that as late as April, 1907, the year before the first old-age pensions 
scheme was established, Lloyd George was wondering where Asquith 
was to find the money to pay for it. It is by no means improbable that 
a Conservative Government, if it had been in office in 1908, would have 
produced a similar Bill; but it had failed to produce one between 1895 
and 1905 and this failure, apparently symptomatic of a declining interest 
in social reform generally, leads to some wider speculations. 

Plimsoll, in 1875, had contemplated economic struggles between 
the working-classes and the capitalists, in which two sets of politicians 
named Conservatives and Liberals should from time to time intervene ; 
the Conservatives more sympathetically and effectively from the point 
of view of the working-classes. Granted certain conditions, this was 
a just appreciation of the position during Disraeli’s last Government. 
But these conditions were not permanent. For one thing, the Conserva- 
tive party, especially in the last decade of the nineteenth century was 
becoming more and more the party of the plutocracy, though never 
of the plutocracy alone. This was the culmination of a development 
which had been going on intermittently since Peel had won the confidence 
of the industrial and commercial men and had seduced some of them 
from their Liberal allegiance. As early as the ’seventies there had been 
a movement of Whig county families away from Gladstone, and his 
Irish policy and Chamberlain’s ‘ Unauthorised Programme’ had 
strengthened the tendency. The Conservative party, for the first time 
in its history, was usually the choice of the wealthy man by the end of the 
nineteenth century. Necessarily, this checked its actions in respect of 
some social reforms. 

The scope and objects of social reforms were also changing. A 
long series of Factory Acts, culminating in the comprehensive measure 
of 1901, had, at least temporarily, removed the most obvious evils and 
dangers. The result was that factory reform had lost its place as the 
first and most urgent of social reforms. That place was being taken 
by a desire for what is known to-day as security; for the protection, 
not of individuals but of the wage-earning classes as a whole, against 
the worst financial consequences of illness, unemployment and old age. 
Such schemes were bound to be costly and the cost must be borne by 
public funds. It could not be distributed among the employers of a 
particular kind of labour who might be obliged to provide better 
conditions or shorter hours for their workpeople: it must be raised by 
taxation. 
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Here was a major political difficulty which neither Disraeli nor 
the Tory Democrats had sufficiently appreciated. They had assumed 
that their social reforms could be carried out without any considerable 
increase in direct taxation ; perhaps without any increase at all. What 
was to happen if this proved impossible ? Heavy taxation meant that 
the possession of property was being rendered less valuable and more 
precarious ; and the Conservative party was commonly regarded as the 
chief defender of property. On the other hand, the votes of those who 
possessed little or no property outnumbered the votes of those who 
possessed even a moderate amount. It was one thing to ‘trust the 
people’ to adhere to the institutions of the country: it was another 
to trust to their self-restraint in the matter of securing benefits to them- 
selves at the expense of their wealthier fellow countrymen. The Tariff 
Reformers might argue in favour of indirect taxation, but there was no 
certainty that the proceeds of it would keep pace with the increasing 
cost of social reforms and, in any event, the urban masses were not likely 
to accept it as an alternative to that direct taxation which could be 
brought to fall so much more heavily on the rich. 

The time had passed when the Conservatives, protecting the working- 
classes from the capitalists, could fancy themselves the knight rescuing 
the innocent maiden from the dragon. They had now to consider a 
situation in which ‘protection’ for the working-classes involved 
confiscatory taxation. There were three possible lines of approach to 
the problem thus created: the problem of the co-existence of large 
masses of private property and of an electorate in which the unpropertied 
were probably in a majority. One line of approach was to abandon the 
concept of Tory Democracy and to organise the Conservative party 
on the basis of the status quo, depending on the votes of the propertied 
classes and using the existing institutions as barriers to keep the un- 
propertied at bay. The second was to press on to the uttermost with 
social reform, ignoring both its cost in money and the ‘ social macadami- 
sation ’ (to use a Victorian phrase) to which it would lead. The third 
was to work out a new theory of private property, using that term 
in a much wider sense than hitherto and seeking to appeal to those whose 
chance of owning any considerable amount of real or personal property 
was small. The difficulty of deciding on the best approach or on the 
best combination of approaches was the greater because the situation 
would not remain static while the Conservative party sat down to 
consider the most prudent way of dealing with it. 

In the event, the party used the first of these three possible policies 
to a slight extent, the second to a very large extent, and more or less 
ignored the third. The trouble about taking refuge behind institutions 
lay in the fact that there were very few institutions which offered a refuge. 
There was no written constitution, guaranteeing certain fundamental 
rights of liberty and property and no Supreme Court charged with the 
duty of interpreting and nullifying legislation. We have noticed Maine’s 
admiration for the United States’ constitution, but the Conservative 
party made no attempt to introduce its principles into this country. It 
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accepted the doctrine of Parliamentary sovereignty, despite its totalitarian 
implications, as fully as did any of its opponents. Once, in 19009, it fell 
back on what may be called its Maginot Line, the House of Lords ; 
but the passing of the Parliament Act in 1911 had an effect far wider 
than its actual provisions, for it introduced the convention that the 
Lords should not exercise their temporary veto upon Bills for which 
there existed or was supposed to exist a popular demand. The Irish 
Home Rule Bill and the Church of Wales Disestablishment Bill were 
not notably popular in England. These the Lords vetoed; but they 
passed the National Insurance Act of 1911 as they have passed the 
nationalising measures of the present Government. It was arguable 
that without taking the revolutionary and probably quite impracticable 
step of substituting a ‘ written’ for an ‘ unwritten’ constitution, some- 
thing could have been done to curb the absolutism of the House of 
Commons by establishing a reformed Second Chamber and the device 
of the referendum, as Lord Hugh Cecil suggested. The difficulties in 
the way of either, and especially of the second, were very great, but they 
were not so great as to make methodical examination hopeless. The 
Conservative party, however, shrank from such examination even when 
it had scored a remarkably complete victory in the 1931 election. It 
has sometimes been suggested that it should be re-named the ‘ Constitu- 
tional’ party ; in point of fact it has shown itself in recent years largely 
indifferent to major constitutional issues and averse from major 
constitutional reforms. 

After the 1906 election most of the Conservative critics of the 
policy and leadership of the party dwelt upon ‘limpness’ in social 
reform as the chief reason for defeat. This was the line taken by the 
Morning Post, by such writers as Ellis Barker and Maurice Wood and, 
in the ’twenties, by the Spectator, under the editorship of J. St. Loe 
Strachey. ‘ Above all,’ Strachey wrote in January, 1923, ‘we must not 
be afraid to trust the people. They are our masters. We are their 
servants.” And again, in August of the following year, he proclaimed 
that, ‘ Down with the “ Better-Nots ” and up with the “ Go-Aheads ” 
must be our watchword.’ On the whole, and especially after the resigna- 
tion of Balfour from the leadership of the Conservative party, the 
advocates of Tory Democracy triumphed over the advocates of the 
status quo. In other words, the lesson of 1906 was very thoroughly 
learnt. Salisbury was the last Prime Minister who believed that the 
ptimary business of government in time of peace was the conduct of 
foreign and imperial affairs. Neville Chamberlain, by contrast, was 
above all else a social reformer ; and the nervelessness of Conservative 
Governments in the handling of foreign affairs during the nineteen-thirties 
can be partly explained by their belief that their chief tasks lay in social 
and economic reform. 

These reforms, for the most part, tended in the same direction ; 
towards the all-powerful, highly centralised state. No Conservative 
Government could be induced to bring in legislation to implement 
the report of the Donoughmore Commission on Delegated Powers, and 
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it would be a fair criticism of Conservative rule that it prepared the way 
for that system of bureaucratic control against which so many Conserva- 
tives now spend so much of their time in protesting. Indeed, the 
criticism could be put higher than this. The Conservative party and the 
Conservative Governments showed almost no appreciation of the 
problem which M. de Jouvenel has recently analysed with such notable 
clarity in his book on Power ; the problem of granting relief from minor 
tyrannies without creating a super-tyranny. Admittedly, they did not 
set out deliberately to create a super-tyranny, as their opponents did ; 
but they allowed the development of those conditions in which such a 
tyranny became possible. Having abandoned the old aristocratic concept 
of government they did nothing to create a new aristocracy: they 
relied confidently on their skill in riding the wild horse of democracy ; 
they were gamblers who would pocket their winnings and pay their 
losses cheerfully without seeking to alter the rules of the game. What 
did they do against the increasing secularisation of the national life ; 
what did they do to maintain the family as the basic unit of society ? 
There may be answers to these questions, but they are not, in recollection, 
very obvious. 

It may be that they could have done little or little more if they had 
tried. We have already noted that a political party does not exist to 
create new philosophies of government ; that its business is the buying 
and selling of current philosophies in cheap and attractive forms.1_ Even 
so, it would be difficult to say exactly what philosophy of government 
the Conservative party was trading in during the nineteen-thirties : 
the philosophy of its opponents, on the contrary, was clearly marked 
and vociferously advertised. What did the Conservative party conserve ? 
A certain tolerance and a certain efficiency, of which Baldwin and 
Chamberlain were the respective representatives ; and, in addition, the 
opportunity to pad oneself against the more unpleasant impacts of society. 
The process of proletarianisation was allowed to continue, but a man 
who was sufficiently wealthy could withdraw himself from contact 
with it. The chief difference to-day is that the process of proletarianisation 
has been accelerated while most of the exemptions have been cancelled. 

What has the Conservative party learnt and thought in defeat? In 
many respects it is still inclined to think in terms of mass. Its support 
of compulsory, universal social insurance implied that it considered the 
people who were able and willing to provide their own ‘security’ 
were a negligible minority and, worse still, that such ability and willing- 
ness were negligible social qualities. It was so much impressed by the 
‘ popular demand ’ for a national health service that it gave scandalously 
little support to the doctors in their endeavours to preserve professional 
freedom and therefore professional efficiency. It remains to be seen 
whether it has arrived at a Conservative view of foreign affairs : during 
the war there was no better evidence of the lack of a coherent philosophy 
of politics among Conservatives than the readiness with which they 


? Vide English Conservatism—1, The Nineteenth Century and After, January, 1949. 
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allowed themselves to be tricked and persuaded by Communists—even 
Albanian Communists. 

Over and above this, the conduct of the Opposition in the present 
Parliament has been compared unfavourably with that of Conservative 
Oppositions in the past. Where, it is asked, are the young men with 
their reputations to make and the opportunity of making them by 
assaulting the embattled majority ? What Conservative group possesses 
the courage, the powers of invective and criticism, of the Fourth Party ? 
Who, reading the speeches of Conservative members apparently pre- 
pared to lose everything else rather than lose their tempers, has not 
sighed for an hour of F. E. Smith in his hot and arrogant prime? Has 
any speech made from the Opposition benches during the present 
Parliament possessed the audacity, the pugnacity and the vigour of the 
speech which Smith made on March 12th, 1906? Political memories 
are short if they do not recall what he said that day and his famous 
translation of proximus Ucalegon ardebat. Nowadays a good speech is 
a collection of platitudes gummed together with statistics: verbal 
felicity is a luxury which the over-tired men on the Conservative benches 
have little opportunity to indulge in. The whole atmosphere in which 
Smith lived, the days of ‘the second magnum and the fourth cigar,’ is 
remote from this drab age, as remote as Chesterton’s ‘ Chuck it, Smith !’ 

Yet, on examination, the political thought of Smith and his Conser- 
vative contemporaries appears terribly thin. Their speeches were 
often attractive because they had been educated in universities which 
were still learned institutions and not educational factories; because 
they belonged, some of them, to such great professions as the Bar, over 
which there was as yet no shadow of a State Legal Service ; because 
there was still an educated and confident middle-class to appeal to. 
Nevertheless, the Conservative Opposition has done more careful 
thinking in what some Ph.D. student may yet call the Age of Attlee 
than its predecessors did in the days of Campbell-Bannerman and Asquith. 

The trend of its thought is best seen in the conception of a ‘ property- 
owning democracy’; a conception which is capable of becoming a 
major contribution to English political thought. A hundred and fifty 
years ago it was believed that the ownership of property, if it did not 
constitute a guarantee of political responsibility, at least made a sense of 
responsibility more probable. The first wave of Parliamentary reform 
lowered the property qualifications for the exercise of the franchise, the 
second abolished them. ‘The Conservative party was left with the 
unpleasant task of asking a largely unpropertied electorate to defend the 
sanctity of private property. 

It could have been explained—though it rarely was—that the defence 
of property is also the defence of liberty ; that the existence of private 
property and not the exercise of the franchise is the most effective barrier 
against totalitarianism in the modern, secular State. This explanation 
was rendered the more difficult because of economic developments. The 
institution of the limited liability company helped to divorce property 
from the responsibilities of property, to make it a gambling-counter 
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rather than a part of the social fabric. The development of the trust 
and the combine, of economic monopolies, led to the creation of huge 
masses of property over which the individual shareholder and the 
individual employee could exercise no effective control. The journey- 
man who might well succeed to the ownership of his employer’s little 
workshop had an interest in defending his employer’s property ; the 
employee who was one of five hundred or a thousand in some giant 
concern had not. Certainly he had his remedies. In conjunction with 
his fellow-employees he could make the concern unprofitable and un- 
workable by strikes and restrictive practices and, when he acquired 
enough political power, he could see to it that the concern, as private 
property, ceased to exist. A case for the nationalisation of an industry 
could be based on the argument that it was part of a monopoly or a ring 
which, by suppressing competition, was able to maintain an artificially 
high price. 

It was one of the major errors of the Conservative party that it stood 
idly aside and allowed the development of economic forces which 
by 1945 had made the idea of private property, except in the most 
limited and personal forms, repulsive to a considerable proportion of 
the electorate. Sir David Maxwell-Fyfe has pointed out that ‘ Great 
Britain is almost alone in having no legislation to deal with the problem ’ 
of monopoly, and both in his booklet on the subject and in the Conserva- 
tive Industrial Charter the proposal is made for a Restrictive Practices 
Commission to investigate cases of alleged monopolies or restrictive 
practices (other than those relating to wages, hours and conditions of 
work) referred to it by the Board of Trade. It would have been more 
creditable to the Conservative party if such proposals had been made 
and acted upon twenty years ago; but, at all events, they have been 
made now when the suppression of certain types of monopoly has 
become associated with the policy of the Socialist rather than the 
Conservative party. 

Another interesting conception inherent in the Industrial Charter is that 
of enlarging the conception of property. If the activities of chain- 
stores could be restricted the small shopkeeper might benefit, but if 
the iron and steel industry were divided into a hundred smaller units 
very few of its present employees would be able or willing to work for 
and secure the control of one of them. It may be a depressing fact, but 
it is a fact, that most manual workers prefer to remain manual workers, 
with small responsibilities and the certainty of receiving their weekly 
pay packet. Can anything be done to make them realise that their 
interests are not antagonistic to the conception of private property ? 
This can only be done, if at all, by recognising their labour as a form 
of property. In this sense a workman has a proprietary interest in 
the concern which employs him; an interest which is not satisfied 
with the mere receipt of his weekly wage, but includes an interest 
in the continuance and prosperity of the concern and his own continued 
employment in it. A man who has been employed by a firm for ten 
years and has ordered his life on the assumption that he will be employed 
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by it for the next twenty has a more real interest in that firm than the 
investor who has bought a parcel of its shares last month and will sell 
them at a profit next month. This is another fact which the Conservative 
party has been appallingly slow to recognise. It is recognising it now 
in the proposals of the Industrial Charter for contracts of service, payment 
by results, a higher degree of protection for the man with the longer 
record of employment, promotion by merit, joint consultative com- 
mittees and co-partnership. Although the point is seldom made as 
explicitly as is desirable it is evident that the Conservative party has 
moved towards the belief, not merely that the private ownership of 
property is a social and political necessity (which it always held in theory), 
but that the wider distribution of property and an enlarged conception 
of what should constitute property are equally necessary. 

There is no doubt at all but that it is moving on the right lines. 
The typical Englishman of the future may be one who works for a 
nationalised industry, lives in a Council house, is obliged to take his 
meals at his works’ canteen or a municipal restaurant and can only 
buy his groceries and cigarettes from a Co-operative store. If that 
picture becomes the reality, England will become a country of infinite 
drabness and poverty and anything which the Conservative party can 
do to prevent such a materialisation is deserving of support. But are 
its efforts in any event practicable, and are they in time ? 

The conception of a property-owning democracy demands far more 
detailed statement than it has yet received and therefore far more 
detailed examination. To take one very obvious point: the thrifty and 
prudent working-man was traditionally inclined to invest his savings 
in house property in his immediate neighbourhood, often by buying 
his own house and the houses on each side of it. But what incentive is 
there to buy houses as an investment so long as the Rent Restriction 
Acts apply ? It is very little good creating opportunities for the wider 
acquisition of property if the kind of property to be acquired is made 
unattractive and the position of its owner such that he regrets the day 
he bought it. In this matter the Conservative party cannot have things 
both ways: it can (as it did when in power) favour the tenant at the 
expense of the landlord, but only at the cost of being satisfied with 
a reluctance to own house property except for purposes of occupation. 
What would the policy of a Conservative Government be towards 
the Rent Restriction Acts? What, again, would it do to increase the 
inducement for a man to purchase the house he lives in? Would it 
go as far as a substantial de-rating of owner-occupied houses ? What 
steps would it take to protect the small grocer threatened by the chain- 
store ? Could it devise a way of attaching both moral and legal respon- 
sibility to the possession of a holding in a limited liability company ? 

Such questions, of course, can be asked by the hundred and the only 
purpose of asking a few of them here is to make it clear that a property- 
owning democracy cannot be brought into being by saying what a 
very good thing it would be. But the questions, of another kind, do 
not stop here. Assuming that property of one sort and another can 
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be far more widely distributed, is it still to be at the mercy of an electorate 
which exercises power unrelated to property? Why should a man 
seek to be the owner of any form of property if it can be taken from 
him at any moment by the legislation of a sovereign parliament in which 
the unpropertied may have the greatest influence? There are two 
possible methods of averting such a danger. One is that of a funda- 
mental constitutional reform which would create institutional barriers 
against confiscation. The other is that of attaching greater political 
weight to certain classes of property, as by rewarding owner-occupiers 
or workmen who have joined a co-partnership scheme with a double- 
vote in parliamentary and municipal elections. The divorce between 
the act of voting and the consequence of voting is so vast that such 
suggestions as these will no doubt appear far more revolutionary than 
suggestions for the abolition of the House of Lords or the dis- 
endowment of the Church of England. Yet if the conception of a 
property-owning democracy is to have any usefulness, something must 
be done to give protection to the body so created. In other words, 
some way must be found of recognising that the citizen who owns 
property (in the widest sense of that term) deserves to have more 
political influence than the citizen who does not. 

It is at least evident that a property-owning democracy, if it is to 
be more than a piece of window-dressing, raises fundamental political 
and constitutional questions. Let us make the very bold assumption 
that these could be satisfactorily answered. Have we not arrived, or 
are we not fast arriving, at the state of things when a majority of people 
in this country are uninterested in both the questions and the answers ? 
Has the trend towards monopoly gone so far that it cannot be reversed 
and can only go farther? Has the working-man gained the assurance 
of so much protection and assistance from his trade-union that he no 
longer has any inducement to join, for example, in a co-partnership 
scheme ? Does he shrink from the responsibility which membership 
of such schemes or the ownership of the house he lives in must necessarily 
involve, and is he willing that the responsibility of housing and employing 
him should be in the hands of the state or of some local authority upon 
which he can always hope, by the force of numbers, to exert political 
blackmail ? 

It remains to be seen in what detail and with what boldness the 
Conservative party is prepared to pursue the conception of a property- 
owning democracy. It also remains to be seen whether the present 
* democracy ’ really cares about owning property or not. It is no doubt 
idle to wish that the present trend in Conservative thought had been 
in evidence fifty years ago. Even now it may not be too late ; even now 
when democracy is on the verge of degenerating into absolutism. It is 
ninety years since Salisbury wrote that ‘ political power that has descended 
from a higher class in society to a lower is never yielded back except 
to a despot.’ If we are to see his dictum justified it will be partly because 
the Conservative party has been so long in finding an alternative between 
cynical pessimism onthe onehandand adulation of ‘thepeople’ onthe other. 
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THE GROWTH OF A NEW 
GERMANY 


By Adrian Liddell Hart 
“* Give me ten years and you will not recognise Germany” —Adolf Hitler. 


EARLY four years after the collapse of the Third Reich, the German 

people are again a force in the world. How this force will be 
organised and exercised are questions whose importance to-day testifies 
to a seemingly miraculous recovery. In the course of the last two 
years I became habituated to the immensity of destruction. I grew 
familiar with the contradictions in national character. But one quality 
was always impressing itself afresh—the extraordinary vitality of the 
people. It manifests itself not only in their powers of endurance and 
appetite for work, in ingenuity and persistence, but in the formidable 
blend of adaptability and obstinacy, of intense subjectivity and fatalistic 
detachment. How often, in German company, have I wondered that 
our ineffectual representatives could ever suppose their smug bureau- 
cracy to be capable of controlling such vitality ! 

The material destruction, which would have rendered Germany 
impotent had inner resources been weaker, is now enabling her to draw 
fresh strength from new equipment and techniques. But what of the 
human destruction—the millions who died in the War, the talent which 
was drained away in Nazi and Soviet camps and in foreign labour ? 
The growth of a new Germany is, essentially, the growth of a new 
generation. Between the youth of the National-Socialist aftermath and 
the ageing men who, under Allied dispensation, are now in authority, 
lies a deep gulf. The men between forty-five and twenty-five reveal not 
only the physical scars of war, but the traits of a lost generation. 

It is the primary purpose of this article to try and assess the formative 
influences at work on those who are prematurely faced with responsibility. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE OCCUPATION 


The direct influence of the Occupation lies in the framework of 
social organisation within which the new generation of Germans is 
gtowing up. 

The author worked at the H.Q. of the Control Commission in Berlin 
from March, 1947, to December, 1948, first in the Government 
Structure Office and later on the staff of the Political Advisor to 


General Robertson. He visited all four Zones of Occupation. 
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In Eastern Germany the Occupation meant a social revolution. 
That part has been changed, not only out of all recognition, but out of 
all possibility of being changed back. Such a revolution, characterised 
by the political pattern of Communist strategy, was directed towards the 
establishment of a new social structure tied to Soviet interests. The 
estates, on which the old order of Eastern Germany was based, were 
ruthlessly broken up, and their owners arrested or expelled. Then, 
through the complementary means of re-organising the system and 
changing the indivitluals involved, a triple reform was initiated—of 
education, of administration, and of the law. Industrial expropriation 
was a measure which could be temporarily left to economic considerations, 
and even to-day I know people in the Soviet Zone who still own and 
manage sizable concerns. 

In the Western Zones, no revolution took place. It is easy to be 
wise after the event, but if it is assumed that the increasing mistrust 
in the West is due, not to inherent aggressiveness and ingratitude 
in the Germans, but to the failure to grasp our opportunities, 
a sequence of political mistakes can be traced. First, spontaneous 
retribution was forbidden from the moment of our arrival in Germany, 
pending the institution of legalised de-nazification and War Crimes 
Trials by the Allies. Secondly, the re-establishment of political parties 
on the Weimar pattern was prematurely authorised before new ideas 
arid personalities had time to assert themselves. Thirdly, all powers 
in Education were transferred to the different Land Governments—save 
in the French Zone—long before the relinquishment of detailed super- 
vision over economics, manpower and other supposedly more crucial 
matters, was contemplated. Fourthly, the Public Services were re- 
constructed along the oid lines, with most of the time-servers returning 
to authority; our attempt to enforce the non-political concept of the 
British Civil Service only aggravated this hardening of the political 
arteries. 

Lastly, in accordance with our interpretation of the Potsdam 
Declaration, no basic measures of social reform were sanctioned— 
save the misconceived Land Reform in the British Zone which may 
now be left unimplemented. The idea that we could have a social 
moratorium in Germany until a nice, new political democracy had received 
the final blessing of the Occupying Powers, was quite unrealistic. All 
the time that the international crisis in remote Berlin was delaying the 
establishment of a popular government, the economic crisis in the 
West was requiring ad hoc decisions by Military Government and improvi- 
sations by the Germans concerned ; in practice, these determined social 
development. Upon this development, in the absence of real German 
Government, a dominant influence was exercised by the representatives 
of the old industrial complex. Indeed, the supervision of the German 
governmental agencies by the Allied authorities, has, in itself, promoted 
the influence and prestige of ‘ outside ’ economic interests. 

In the absence of an overall social objective, the three ‘ political ’ 
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policies of the Western Powers—denazification, re-education and 
democratisation—have been independently, and therefore ineffectively, 
pursued. Denazification, given a legal and not a political basis, is now 
past history. Long-term re-education, unrelated to immediate political 
issues, is proving abortive. Democratisation, taken as the reconstituting 
of the governmental system along federalistic and constitutional lines, 
has been building on the ruins of previously condemned foundations. 
The elaborate structure is likely to crumble even before the scaffolding 
of Military Government is removed. 


* * * * * 


The indirect influences of the Occupation are the relations of 
sympathy and antipathy, and the values which have been freely or even 
unconsciously adopted. How far or for how long the present German 
authorities are ready to comply with the approved system is of less 
ultimate importance than how the young men who have grown up in 
the approved school are going to react to the European community 
in which they will shortly be playing their part. 

One of the most baffling facets of German life is the ambivalent 
attitude towards Russia. To talk of German hate for the Eastern 
Menace is a dangerous over-simplification. There are Germans who 
genuinely prefer Communism to either unorganised capitalism or 
evolutionary socialism, without being enamoured of Russian guidance. 
There are more who do not fear the Russians and others who do not 
despise the Russian people. Historical familiarity, Slavonic affinity, 
mutual economic interest, frustrated nationalism, and the Russian 
admiration for German technological superiority, are all relevant factors. 
But I feel it goes deeper. The Russian, in some sense, embodies the 
reaction against the bourgeois materialism and spiritual complacency of 
Western civilisation, which sets up an inner tension in Germany. Nor 
is this a question of class, for members of the Trans-Elbian nobility 
have notably exhibited this complex. In Berlin I heard many tales of 
Russian bestiality and indifference, but I also heard many tales of Russian 
kindliness and generosity. 

The superficial influence of America has been so pronounced— 
German youth, especially, has adapted itself with remarkable facility 
to the externals of American civilisation—that there is a tendency to 
discount its deeper effect. The American readiness to make mistakes 
in the belief that to do something is better than to do nothing, is 
sympathetic to a people who have themselves made so many mistakes. 
American contempt for all except political traditions finds an echo in 
a land where the traditions are in ruins—whilst, likewise, the British 
habit of talking about the revival of German traditions is resented. 
Americanism, as an acquirement of inner conviction and external con- 
formity, is a compelling and comprehensible idea to a nation which, 
after all, was formed even more recently than the United States—and 
has not yet had a civil war. Americans have probably inflicted 
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mote injustices than we have and been less reluctant to enter into 
relations which might demoralise the vanquished, but Germans do 
not seem to mind injustices so much, if one is not apologetic about them, 
and regard any contact as better than no contact. 

It is short-sighted to pretend that, whenever America wins the day 
in Germany against British opposition—and I can think of few occasions 
on which she has not—the victory is purely attributable to the dollar. 
(This tendency will have a wider bearing in the future, for Englishmen 
above a certain age seem psychologically incapable of understanding 
the difference in attitude of those who have never known a time when 
America was not incomparably the richest and most powerful nation.) 
The tragedy of our own relations with the Germans is not that they 
should be unenthusiastic, but that special expectation should have given 
way to indifference, except where our interests clash. The Germans 
instinctively admire, not only strength and wealth, large cars 
and smart uniforms, but the peculiar traits of an obsolete British 
society. No doubt this country can no longer afford to have aristo- 
cratic administrators and cosmopolitan diplomats pursuing lines of their 
own to the occasional embarrassment of the Cabinets and Public 
Opinion—which they occasionally anticipated. But just as nationalism 
is sometimes confused with patriotism when applied to Germany, so 
patriotism has tended to become a euphemism for trade-unionism, in 
policy and behaviour, when applied to ourselves. This trade-unionist 
approach strengthens the German attitude that our main interest is to 
keep down an economic competitor by unfair, i.e., political, means. 
It fosters the tendency of playing for American support and of 
retaliatory cheating. 


THE INFLUENCE OF NATIONAL SOCIALISM 


Very few people in Germany are or have been Nazis, on their own 
admission. This might be ascribed simply to discretion, if it were not 
also true of those who fall under the Youth Amnesty. As the whole of 
denazification demonstrates that we were never able to agree amongst 
ourselves, let alone with our Allies, what National-Socialism really 
represented, it is not improbable that the Germans are in the same 
dilemma. The orthodox Communist pretends that Nazism was merely 
the natural development of capitalism and social-democracy. The 
capitalists and Social-Democrats assert that Nazism and Communism are 
basically the same. In the same way, it is possible that the German 
to-day identifies National-Socialism with a particular manifestation, 
such as anti-Semitism, which he believes himself not to have shared. 

National-Socialism was not so much a dogma as a movement attracting 
different people for different reasons. Certainly no educated person 
Was ever a 100 per cent. Nazi as there are 100 per cent. Communists. 
Whether, in fact, there was a central idea is debatable, but it is essential 
to avoid loose talk about a Nazi or neo-Nazi revival. Rather, we must 
see whether those features associated with the Nazi regime, though not 
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necessarily peculiar to it, are likely to reproduce themselves under 
different social conditions, in a modified form. 

My own impression is that the so-called Nazi indoctrination has 
gone off the present German generation of German youth like water 
off a duck’s back. Even the products of the special Adolf Hitler Schools 
seem less affected by six years training than by the senseless restrictions 
which they have suffered since the Occupation. It is, in part, due to the 
natural reaction against parental authority such as led many schoolboys 
during the War to talk English amongst themselves. Nazi training had 
become something of a bore to all except a minority of simple-minded 
fanatics. It is also, in part, due to the moderating influences within the 
Hitler Youth organisation—corroborated by Schirach’s defence at 
Nuremburg, for it was in this field that the somewhat discredited tactics 
of ‘ working from within ’ were least misguided. 

Much evidence has come to light to refute the prevalent conception 
of Nazi Germany as a totalitarian state, even during the War when 
democracies had accepted the logic of total war. I do not believe that 
either the impersonal conformity of totalitarianism or the compromises 
of parliamentary democracy have much appeal. The Germans are an 
idealistic people who tend to think, nonetheless, in terms of the gang 
rather than the community. Whether or not Germany will again become 
a dictatorship is, in itself, a meaningless question. Dictatorship is a 
matter of degree and kind—not, in principle, incompatible with the 
constitutional framework of our democracy. The Germans are not 
looking for another Fuebrer, but that is not to say that they may not 
seek to establish a social order which will entail the acceptance of some 
sort of dictatorship. However, there are no signs of a ‘ Hitler Legend” 
amongst the young, if only because the Nazis have now become the 
casualties of history (this attitude was brought home to me at a fancy dress 
dance of one of the democratic youth organisations, where no one was 
surprised to see someone turn up as a Gestapo officer and another as a 
concentration camp inmate !) 

The conditions which once made a political issue out of the Jewish 
influence in German society have largely disappeared, and in their 
absence there appears to be less instinctive social prejudice against 
Jews than in America or even England. As for the Nordic theories 
of the Nazis, I discovered no young German who thought they were 
anything but bunk—which, indeed, seems to have been the Nazi opinion 
in practice, more often than not. German reactions to the American 
negroes bears this out. 

One of the few Nazi legends to have survived is that of the Western 
Bulwark. In Berlin, the supra-nationalism of the ‘ Abendland’ seems 
mote potent, and possibly more dangerous, than the old-fashioned 
nationalism of ‘ Deutschland,’ and within this larger context, emotional 
loyalty is focussed on the City. The more idealistic, the more there is 
a tendency to equate ‘One World’ with the final victory of the West. 
On the other hand, in Western Germany, the misconceived Occupation 
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policy of fostering regional loyalties, at the expense of administrative 
economy, and the psychological ineptness of dismantling, only serve 
those nationalist elements who are ready for support from the East. 

* * * * * 

The impetus of the National-Socialist revolution came from that 
section of society who can perhaps best be described as the independent 
non-producers—the lower middle-class of small shopkeepers, clerks, 
and salesmen, the academic proletariat of lawyers, teachers, intellectuals, 
and unemployed officers. Though the support which was required at 
various time from the Army, the Civil Service, the farmers and indus- 
trialists, necessarily modified the programme, it remained essentially 
a movement born out of the economic insecurity and social frustration 
of the class to which belonged Hitler himself, the ex-artist, Goebbels, 
the ex-professor, Goering, the ex-pilot, Ribbentrop, the ex-salesman, and 
Himmler, the ex-teacher. It repudiated the assumption that society is 
primarily organised for the greatest material satisfaction of its members, 
common to both capitalism and communism (which, in a democracy, 
leaves open the question of distribution). The producers, whether 
owners, managers or workers, had to be deprived of their predominant 
social and political influence. Did the Nazis, as popularly supposed, 
want war, and therefore aroused nationalist feelings, which in turn 
brought about social changes? Or did they, in fact, want to change 
saciety, necessitating the promotion of nationalist feelings, which 
landed them in a war? It has an important bearing on present develop- 
ments that the Nazi society placed social unity before, not as a by- 
product of, economic justice. 

In Western Germany there has been a remarkable revival of 
productivity and prosperity since currency reform. At the same time the 
economic and social situation of the non-productive middle-class outside 
the bureaucracy is deteriorating. Many of this class are refugees from 
the East, officers of the Second World War, former members of the 
Nazi Party, all suffering from legal or social disabilities. Many of them 
after the War were absorbed by the overcrowded universities, others 
were employed by Military Government or retained as Prisoners-of-War, 
and still others were engaged in selling their own or other people’s 
possessions on the black market. Now these occupations have come to 
an end. Even those young men who used to work in the existing 
political parties find, since currency reform, that they cannot afford 
to continue. These are the people who see themselves threatened by 
the struggles and compromises between organised business and organised 
labour, which a ‘ democratic’ government seems unwilling or unable 
to control. They see business and labour dominating, respectively, 
the Christian Democratic Union and the Social Democratic Party. 

There are already indications that a new, #berparteiliche movement 
in Germany, which was radically anti-Communist, anti-trade unionist 
and anti-capitalist, would attract considerable support. The Liberal 
Democratic Party, which stands in opposition both to Socialism 
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and Big Business economy, has been steadily gaining. The violently 
anti-Communist National Democratic People’s Party achieved a remark- 
able success at Wiesbaden nearly a year ago and has been subsequently 
spreading elsewhere, mainly amongst the youth and the lower middle- 
class. A more interesting development has been ‘German Union.’ 
This is a movement, launched by some Berlin intellectuals and journalists, 
which aims to promote a non-doctrinaire association of personally- 
chosen candidates—with affinities to the R’assemblement des Peuples 
Frangaises—and advocates restrictions on the political influence of trade 
unions and industrial federations. Even more recently, the formation 
of an independent Communist Party in Berlin has been reported. 
Not only in political organisations, but in youth movements, univer- 
sities, and newspapers (notably the Hamburg Die Zeit), there is evidence 
of a growing move away from party politics and doctrines, towards 
the concept of an elite society based on non-acquisitive values. 

Where a nation tends to think and behave alike, or at any rate to 
accept the standards of a conventional upper-class, political democracy 
may be workable. This is doubtful, where people are naturally anarchic 
and society more deeply divided, and particularly, where the upper- 
class is no longer respected. The social structure of Western Germany 
has been patched up, but nothing can reinstate a discredited aristocracy 
in the moral leadership which it finally surrendered to the Nazis and 
since the Occupation has done nothing to retrieve—the failure of the 
1944 Plot and the subsequent purge was the final blow. To-day, there 
is no leadership in Germany. The fortitude of a number of politicians, 
like Dr. Schumacher, who spent years in concentration camps, 
entitles them to respect, but whether such experiences provide the 
necessary understanding for the leadership of modern Germany is 
another question. Of the rest, too many are regarded by the rising 
generation as ‘ Hitler rejects’°—those who were too incompetent or 
reactionary to be accepted by the Nazis. 

It is a sweeping generalisation, but nowhere do the best and the 
worst seem to struggle for the soul of a nation more uncompromisingly 
than in Germany. The issue is not whether the establishment of a political 
democracy after the British model is feasible. The real issue is whether 
the governing elite will be a clique of pathological fanatics, with their 
unscrupulous mercenaries, or whether those capable of leading the 
masses towards a higher cultural level (as described in Alfred Weber’s 
Farewell to European History), can be brought together in time, in the 
social wilderness of Germany. 


A NEW INFLUENCE IN BERLIN 
The one-time capital of the New Order in Europe was bombed as no 
other city has ever been bombed. In the Battle of Berlin, it was fought 
over street by street, even after its Gauleiter had destroyed himself in 
the Bunker of the Reich Chancellory ... then it was sacked and 
ravished by the Russians. For three years it was the ideological battle- 
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ground of the victors. To-day it is a city of several million people, 
supplied by air and patrolled by troops, with two currencies, two police 
forces, two governments, two radio stations. Everyone talks of war 
and politics continuously, listens to the street broadcasts and the in- 
numerable speeches, reads some of the twenty-odd newspapers—but 
no one can provide a way out. For the inhabitants of this modern 
Babylon, the economic, legal, political and moral foundations of their 
society have utterly collapsed. They live in a fantastically distorted and 
yet intensely real world, against a weird background of shell-blasted 
monuments and freshly-decorated cafés. Many of them have not been 
beyond the surrealist skyline of Berlin since the War. 

A social revolution has not taken place in Berlin as in the surrounding 
territory, nor do the social developments in any way correspond to those 
in Western Germany. The distribution of wealth is of little significance 
where currency has long been the plaything of politics, and property- 
rights are a mockery, when the legal claim to everything—and everyone 
—is in dispute. There is probably no other town in the world where 
class differences and social conventions are so immaterial as in Berlin 
to-day. Here is the atmosphere both of an international metropolis 
and a pioneer township. The best attributes of the German people are 
manifested and their failings obscured in such a crisis. But are there 
any signs that, in its tribulations, a turning-point has been reached in 
Berlin—at a deeper level than any social development in the Occupied 
Zones of Germany ? 

The historic University of Berlin lies in the Russian Sector of the 
city, and through control over the admission of new students and 
internal interference, Communist influence was in the ascendant. The 
project of a new university could never have surmounted the formidable 
obstacles without the active support of certain American officials and 
the City Administration of Berlin, but the real achievement came from 
the initiative of the students. The tradition of authoritarian and 
unpolitical academicism which survives in the universities of Western 
Germany has been rejected by the Free University, which is closely 
associated with Berlin political life. A real influence on its development 
as ‘the spiritual centre of a free Berlin’ is exercised by the students, 
who are represented in the University Senate and on the Admission 
Boards. For Eastern Germany, the opening of the Free University 
in the winter of 1948-9 is a call to which more than a thousand young 
men from the silence of the Russian Zone have responded. Some have 
even joined them from the West. It is lamentable that British Military 
Government, unjustifiably jealous of American influence and fearful 
of Communist reactions, should have tried to sabotage this move towards 
the emergence of a responsible elite. 

There could have been few worse places, strategically, than Berlin 
to make a stand. But nowhere could the challenge have been more 
significantly answered. On the one hand, it called for a singular 
demonstration of that attribute which has underlined the historic impact 
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of our civilisation—its technological resourcefulness. On the other 
hand, it required an act of faith in the values of the West from those 
who had least, materially, much to lose. Without the refusal of more than 
two million cold and weary people to give in to the threats and bribes 
offered at their very doors, no technical feat could maintain our prestige 
or position in Berlin. When the events of the last war have been 
forgotten, the stand of the West at the Brandenburg Gate in 1948 may 
be compared to the repulse of Islam at the gates of Vienna in 1529. I 
believe that long before then, however, the influence of Berlin will have 
determined the integration of Germany. 
* * * * * 

The ‘Berlin question’ is, in itself, an insoluble equation, given 
the political requirements of the Communists and the moral commitment 
of the West. It can only be resolved four-dimensionally, in relation 
to the wider political situation, the deeper social issues, and the time 
factor. Whatever temporary arrangement for West Berlin may be 
reached, the only way out of the impasse is a bi-lateral withdrawal. 
This postulates the re-integration of the two, or rather the three, 
Germanys, for to leave Berlin as a kind of Hyderabad in a recognised 
partition of Germany would be a defeat for the Western Powers; to 
join in a guarantee of immunity, entailing provision for bi-lateral inter- 
vention in Eastern Germany, would be unacceptable to the Russians. 

What would the re-integration of Germany mean ? Popular elections 
in the whole of Germany, or even in the Western two-thirds, would 
lead to a system that the Soviets could not countenance. Some system 
of nicely balancing West German ‘democratic’ influence with East 
German Communist influence would be easily exploited by the Com- 
munists—like the 1945 Coalition of Lublin and London Poles. The only 
possibility is the emergence of a Third Force in Germany. 

If another World War is to be averted, Germany will have to be 
evacuated, not only physically, but ideologically. It is no use pretend- 
ing that the Russian Communists regard Socialist-Democracy, as 
practised in Britain, as a genuine Third Force, any more than Marshal 
Tito’s regime is seen in this light by American capitalists, at 
present. We must certainly be prepared to forego parliamentary 
democracy, for any line-up of regional economic interests and social 
pressure groups under a majority system would only precipitate local 
insurrection and intervention. We, and the Americans, will have to 
anticipate a system which may, in a sense, be socialist, because one cannot 
easily revert to private enterprise where part of the economy has been 
socialised. We shall have to be ready for a system which will probably, 
in a sense, be nationalist, because the fundamental objection of both the 
Russians and ourselves is to a German system which is regarded as 
subservient to the interests of the other, tothe Cominformor to Wall Street. 

Perhaps it is symbolic that the only place where co-operation of 
the former Allies exists is in the Berlin home of the seven surviving 
National-Socialist leaders. . . 





PROLEGOMENA TO A STUDY OF 
RESISTANCE—II 


By C. M. Woodhouse 


: has been pretty generally forgotten that the object for which 
Resistance movements came into being in occupied countries was to 
fight the enemy forces in occupation. Symbolic of this paradox is the 
fact that in attempting a study of Resistance, the subject that came first 
to mind was sot operations: they belong to the second article, and 
even here almost on sufferance. They do not nowadays even come first 
to the recollection of the men once most directly involved in the Resistance 
movements of their respective countries. Apart from the rank and file, 
whose feelings on the matter are emotionally interesting but practically 
irrelevant, there were almost no leaders of European Resistance to whom 
operations against the foreign enemy were the sole or even the primary 
consideration. 

This secondary position of operations does not mean that they were 
a negligible consideration, only that their nature and scope were deter- 
mined by extrinsic influences. It is impossible in such an article as this 
to discuss the endless ramifications of political influence on Resistance in 
detail; that would take a book, and has already taken several. But 
fortunately it is also unnecessary for the purposes of a discussion mainly 
confined to operations, because the apparently unlimited varieties of 
political propensity among Resistance leaders can substantially be 
reduced to two. It is important to notice that these do not coincide 
with the dichotomy of shaggy and smooth, which has been the subject 
of a previous article: they cut across it. They emerge from the political 
points of view which are conventionally distinguished as conservative 
and radical, and like these they admit of degree. Generally speaking, a 
man of conservative temperament in a country under enemy occupation 
could be expected to hope that when the occupation ended, things 
would return to much the same state as before. He would therefore not 
favour the violent upheavals involved in continuous resistance throughout 
the occupation, although as a patriot he would not be content to do 
nothing. His ideal would be a long and careful process of organisation 


1 The first of Mr. Woodhouse’s articles was published in the issue of November, 1948. 


Hon. C. M. Woodhouse, O.B.E., D.S.O., was in Command of 
the Allied Military Mission to the Greek Guerillas in German- 
occupied Greece, 1943—4. 
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under cover, largely devoted to the accumulation of intelligence, and 
culminating in one sharp and decisive outbreak ‘ when the time came’ ; 
and this last phrase became a catch-word in the vocabulary of such men 
in or on the fringes of Resistance movements, to mean the period imme- 
diately prior to liberation from without by the western allies. This 
would involve the minimum of disruption, violence and bloodshed, 
It could be expected to leave the country comparatively unscarred and 
unshaken to resume its life where it had left off when the occupation 
began. It would be uncharitable to dismiss this merely as a reactionary 
policy ; it may fairly be called, in virtue of its foresight, the prospective 
policy. 

On the other hand, the radical view-point had no misgivings about 
upheaval and disorder, and saw no merit in the idea of being liberated 
from without. Men of radical temperament decidedly did not want the 
state of things after the war to revert to pre-war standards, although this 
desire for change varied within very wide limits. They therefore saw no 
intrinsic disadvantages in a policy of continuous action against the 
enemy, even at a heavy cost in suffering and destruction to the occupied 
country. In the extreme case of the Communists, such suffering and 
destruction actually offered positive advantages, as will be obvious to 
anyone who has ever read revolutionary literature or seen Communists 
in operation. Even to the majority whose radicalism stopped short of 
Communism, there were advantages in what may be called the active 
policy against the enemy throughout the occupation. One was that it 
provided training for the future, both in the imposition of force and the 
practice of administration. Another was that it naturally looked better in 
the eyes of the allied world, whose press and public opinion (not to 
mention some even higher authorities) did not expect to have any very 
clear idea what was going on behind the iron curtain of enemy occupa- 
tion, and attached heroic significance to the least rumours of resistance 
on the Tacitean principle ‘ ommne ignotum pro magnifico.” But much the 
most important advantage of the active policy lay in the choice of ground. 

Resistance movements were influenced and restricted in many ways 
in choosing their areas of operation ; but in every respect except priority 
of decision the influences and restrictions were common and equal. 
The first was geographical: it was impossible to preserve an irregular 
force in being for any length of time except in areas of primitive com- 
munications, such as the mountain ranges of the Balkans and Italy, or 
the marshes and forests of Poland and Western Russia. The second 
limitation was supply, since the more primitive the area of operations, 
the less easy was it to live off the land. The third was strategic: there 
was no point in forming a guerilla force at all, still less was there any 
hope of gaining allied support, unless it was established at least ostensibly 
within striking distance of the enemy’s forces, bases or communications. 
The fourth was political, for all Resistance leaders wished also to be in 
a position to control the nqdal points of their country’s system of admini- 
stration and communication when the war ended. The fifth was personal : 
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a guerilla leader’s position was enormously enhanced and strengthened if 
he happened to be a respected native of the district where he took the 
field ; so much so that, if he were not, it was indispensable that he should 
have some adventitious point of appeal, whether economic, psychological 
or what-not, to act as a powerful substitute. Other considerations no 
doubt played a part as well ; but the last and most important was priority 
of decision. The first in the field gained an advantage which he might 
easily prevent his rival from ever being able to recover; and the first 
in the field was obviously the proponent of an active rather than a 
prospective policy. 

It is possible to say even more about him on a4 priori grounds. From 
the analysis of personal temperament made in my preceding article, it will 
easily be inferred that the smooth were sharper than the shaggy in 
perceiving the advantages of the active policy. But this perception was 
not confined to them, nor was it universal among them, as a few examples 
will show. One is the case of the Maguis in France, where all action was 
successfully withheld until shortly before the allied invasion in June 1944, 
and was then launched with devastating efficiency by all factions alike. 
In that case, even if the smooth perceived the possibility of an advantage, 
they took no steps to gain it over the shaggy by being the first to pursue 
an active policy months or years before their rivals had abandoned a 
prospective policy. In Bulgaria and Roumania, too, for what the examples 
are worth, there was a similar delay in action on the part of all interested 
parties ; but since both countries had been resigned to the Soviet sphere 
of influence long before liberation, there was no incentive to competition 
for the first place in the field. Nevertheless all these examples go to show 
that the active policy throughout the years of occupation was not auto- 
matically the policy of the smooth as such. 

An equally important example shows that there was also no exact 
equation between the shaggy temperament and the prospective policy. 
This is the contrast between Zervas in Greece and Mihailovitch in Yugo- 
slavia. From the day when Zervas first took the field in the summer of 
1942, he never once gave up a consistently active policy against the 
Italians and Germans except on the most explicit and categorical orders 
of the allied authorities, which British liaison officers communicated and 
he accepted with an equal reluctance. Mihailovitch, on the other hand, 
embarked on an active policy in 1941 soon after the occupation of Yugo- 
slavia began, but later reverted to a prospective policy from which, with 
fleeting exceptions, the allies never again succeeded in stimulating him. 
The contrast in this respect between these two, although both were 
classifiable among the shaggy in the sense previously defined, was a 
natural consequence of the fact that Mihailovitch was fundamentally 
conservative and royalist, whereas Zervas was fundamentally revolu- 
tionary and republican. This contrast was pointed during the war by 
the fact that Zervas was regarded with open suspicion by the Greek 
Government in exile, while Mihailovitch held in absentia the post of War 
Minister in the-Yugoslavy Government in exile. The contrast has been 
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blurred by post-war events; but it has also been systematically and 
perhaps deliberately misrepresented. 

Now that the distinctions and their implications have been drawn in 
theory, it may be helpful to illustrate them in practice. The chief military 
target in Greece provides a classic instance: this is the railway line 
connecting Athens with Central Europe, along which at one time a very 
considerable proportion of the enemy’s supplies were carried. There 
were two occasions during the occupation when it became imperative 
that this line should be cut for several weeks. One was at the time of the 
battle of El Alamein in 1942; the other was shortly before the invasion 
of Sicily in 1943. On the first occasion the line was cut at the bridge 
over the River Gorgopotamos, and on the second at the bridge over the 
River Asopos. Both operations were completely successful, but the 
vast difference in the circumstances of success is important and illu- 
minating. The whole problem of European Resistance is here reproduced 
in miniature. 

When the first party of British parachutists arrived in Greece with 
the intention of attacking the Gorgopotamos bridge in October 1942, 
they were too few to undertake the operation by themselves and they 
were unable for a long time to make contact with any suitable representa- 
tives of the Resistance. Apart from a few casual brigands, their first 
contact was with a group in Athens which can be called conservative in 
the sense defined. For natural reasons the representative of that group 
refused to have anything to do with the operation and advised strongly 
against it: that was the prospective policy of the day. It remained to find 
advocates of an active policy, of whom there were known to be two in 
the mountains: ELAS under Ares Veloukhiotis and EDES under 
Zervas; and the contrast between them as smooth and shaggy by 
temperament in the sense defined has already been made clear. But Ares 
proved hard to find to a degree which suggested deliberate evasion, and 
Zervas was based on the other side of Greece from the important railway 
line, in his native territory of Southern Epirus. It was only when the 
British force had at long last succeeded in finding Zervas and persuading 
him to undertake the operation, that Ares simultaneously came out of 
hiding. His reasoning was obvious: he was not prepared to put himself 
at the disposal of the British to fight the enemy in their way so long as 
he could afford to stand aloof and fight them in his own way ; but once 
it became certain that the operation would go forward, with or without 
his co-operation, he could not afford to let the moral credit and material 
reward fall entirely to his rival. The result was a spectacularly successful 
operation, which would never have taken place but for Zervas and might 
never have succeeded but for Ares. In 1943, however, when the same 
task was required again at the Asopos bridge, the situation was very 
different. Zervas was back in Southern Epirus ; ELAS had successfully 

deployed their active policy into an almost total occupation of mountain 
Greece, especially in the vicinity of the railway line; there were no 
alternative guerillas who could be called upon, ELAS could therefore 
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afford to refuse their co-operation, and did so. The Asopos bridge was 
successfully attacked by a British party of six without the participation 
of a single guerilla. The story told in this paragraph thus illustrates the 
operational consequences of every possible type of policy: the con- 
servatives’ prospective policy on the one hand, and the active policies of 
both types of radicals, smooth and shaggy, on the other. Although 
perhaps nowhere so vividly concentrated, the story of Resistance was in 
principle very much the same throughout Europe. 

Which policy, then, should the Western Allies have supported ? 
No single answer can uniformly cover the whole duration of the enemy 
occupation. Obviously in the early years if there had been no active 
policy whatever, there would have beén no Resistance. At a time when 
it was even doubtful whether the Allies could win the war, the prospective 
policy was no policy at all. The pin-pricks of irregular warfare had at 
that time a value out of all proportion to their expense. Indeed, for many 
months they were all the Allied armies could afford, while they reorganised 
their shattered forces for major efforts behind a facade of commandos, 
saboteurs, francs-tireurs, partisans and guerillas. And in so far as Resistance 
involved the use of Allied liaison officers, without whom the irregular 
effort could not have been integrated into a strategic plan on a larger 
scale, the active policy was logically inevitable ; for the only sort of A.L.O. 
adaptable to such work at that early stage was the sort that was tempera- 
mentally incapable of any but an active policy, whether he were an 
amateur or a professional in executing it. It would be a contradiction in 
terms to suggest that Resistance could have begun at all on the lines of a 
prospective policy. 

It is equally obvious that at the extreme end of the period of occupa- 
tion a violent outbreak of action was the only conceivable consummation 
of the policy of Resistance—in fact, its raison d’éire. But between those 
two chronological limits it is arguable, perhaps even irrefutable, that for 
many months, if not years, the prospective policy was the right one to 
follow in the political and social interests of the peoples of Europe, 
which were identical with those of the Western Allies ; and it was for 
these, after all, that in the last analysis the war was fought. It is not to 
be argued that within these chronological limits, whatever they may turn 
out to be, there was a military and operational advantage in the prospec- 
tive policy over the active, although even that is not impossible if the 
military effects of heavy casualties and punitive destruction could be fully 
weighed. What is to be argued is that during this period there was at 
least no military or operational advantage in the active over the prospec- 
tive policy, and therefore that the political and social interests in favour 
of the latter should have prevailed. 

The reason for stating this premiss is simple. At a certain date in 
the war, as yet undefined, it became militarily certain that the Allies would 
eventually win by reason alone of the overwhelming numerical and 
material superiority which they had developed. It follows that from 
that date the irregular warfare of which Resistance was one manifestation 
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ceased to play an indispensable part in the general strategy : it may have 
helped, but the war could still have been won without it. This was 
recognised by the transformation of the role of commandos from 
independent forces into the spear-head of assault: it was the difference 
between Dieppe in 1942 and Normandy in 1944. But the correct inference 
was not drawn in the case of European Resistance, or at least it was not 
applied, as can be shown strikingly by defining the date in question. 

The first moment at which it could have been affirmed with justified 
confidence that the Allies’ numerical and material superiority made 
victory in Europe certain sooner or later was probably some time in the 
summer of 1943. The victories of El Alamein and Stalingrad, great as 
they were, only recovered lost ground ; even when the whole of North 
Africa fell to the Allies, they had still acquired no more than the indis- 
pensable minimum needed as a preliminary to the crucial operation of 
re-entering Europe. But when Sicily had been overrun and the invasion 
of Europe successfully launched through Italy, then if ever the final 
issue ceased to be in doubt ; and then if ever came the moment to transfer 
the emphasis of policy from primarily military to primarily political 
considerations. Before that date we were not certain to win at all; 
after that date we were certain to win sooner or later. The date was 
August 1943. It was therefore in that month that crucial decisions had 
to be made about the course of European Resistance. 

In war-time crucial decisions of higher strategy were seldom made 
at one distinctly identifiable moment, then and then alone: they often 
began to be inevitable some time before they were made, and even 
remained poised in a doubtful suspense of action for some time after they 
were made. But something that can be called the moment of decision 
can generally be isolated fairly certainly in retrospect, like the peak of a 
graph’s curve. In the history of European Resistance such a moment 
certainly occurred in or about August 1943. Unfortunately it was a 
decision in precisely the opposite sense to that required: it was the 
decision to transfer Allied support from Mihailovitch to Tito in Yugo- 
slavia, with all the corollaries which that implied. The logic of the 
foregoing argument would require that if a reversal of policy was to take 
place in August 1943, it should have been a decision to adopt a prospec- 
tive in place of an active policy, not an active in place of a prospective. 
But instead of a policy of covert preparation for the final blow against 
the Germans, which was by then certain in the long run or the short, 
the Allied authorities chose to do exactly the opposite ; having supported 
for nearly two years the leading proponent of the prospective policy, 
having almost entirely failed to stimulate him into the active policy which 
was then the right policy, they abandoned him in favour of the leading 
proponent of the active policy at the very moment when that became 
the wrong policy. For this disastrous mistake we have been paying ever 
since : for its consequences were felt immediately not only in Yugoslavia 
but all over Europe, with the merciful exceptions of Greece, Italy and 
France. 
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There is a lesson to be learned from each of the three exceptions. 
In Greece the reason was that the active policy was not confined to the 
smooth type of pro-Soviet leadership represented by ELAS, but was to 
be found also among the shaggy type of pro-Western leadership repre- 
sented by Zervas: so that the decision to give undivided support to the 
active policy in the Balkans after August 1943 did not entail in Greece, 
as it did in Yugoslavia, the abandonment of the only powerful friend of 
the West to be found in the Resistance movement. In Italy the reason 
was that during the comparatively short time which elapsed between 
the entry of the Italians into the war on our side and the end of the war, 
a major campaign was in continuous (though sometimes slow) progress 
on Italian soil ; and therefore the active policy was in this particular case 
continuously the right one. France, finally, was an exception to all rules 
for reasons which have already been emphasised: there Resistance 
successfully pursued a prospective policy up to the last moment, with no 
need of an active policy in the early stages to launch the movement and 
with comparatively little Allied interference. The lesson of this last 
example is that in order to succeed in the French manner, you have to 
be a Frenchman, which all too few people are. 

The exceptions are so many and so important that it might seem 
unreasonable to draw any general conclusion about the proper conduct 
of operations in enemy-occupied Europe. In particular it might seem 
that there was no practical possibility of substituting a prospective policy 
for an active one once the latter was established, even if the reverse 
process was both practicable and practised. There is some plausibility 
in this conclusion : for instance, it would obviously have been impossible 
for the Allies either to have coerced Tito and ELAS and Enver Hoxha 
into a policy opposed to their inclinations, or to have suppressed, ignored 
or effectively counterbalanced them once they were impregnably estab- 
lished, which was from a date at least considerably earlier than when 
the Allies first gave them support. But this does not mean that Tito 
and ELAS and Enver Hoxha need have been allowed to dictate the 
whole of Allied policy in their respective countries, as they came at 
various times and in various degrees near to doing. The excuse of 
‘ operational necessity ’ is unconvincing even in the case of Yugoslavia, 
where it was most vigorously maintained : for there, as has been shown, 
the operational necessity of an active policy diminished exactly pari passu 
with the growth of Allied support for Tito as the proponent of such a 
policy. Still less convincing is the excuse in the case of Greece, where 
there was available throughout the occupation at least one important 
leader who not only favoured an active policy by virtue of his own tem- 
perament, but also was entirely amenable to Allied orders whichever 
policy they might favour from time to time. Even in the Far East similar 
considerations apply, although the details of date, circumstance and 
personality were superficially so different: there too, in fact, the same 
consequences have followed from the same indecisiveness of operational 
policy, subject to an appropriate time-lag. Nowhere and at no time did 
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there prove to be an unqualified justification for the resignation of control 
over events to operational necessity. The disaster of the results has been 
in direct proportion to the degree of that resignation. 

These conclusions, however, entail no wholesale condemnation of 
Allied policy towards Resistance in Europe and elsewhere. For the two 
cardinal facts no blame can fall on the Western Allies: that most of 
those in enemy-occupied countries who were temperamentally inclined 
to a prospective policy were too lacking in foresight or courage to grasp 
the need for the opposite policy at certain times ; and that most of those 
who were temperamentally inclined to an active policy had no intention 
of taking any orders from the Western Allies unless it suited them. 
That the policy of the Western Allies was well-meaning in intention is 
above dispute; but even the strategic application of the intention is 
not to be lightly blamed, in the operational sphere any more than the 
political, social or economic. For what can be seen quite simply at a 
glance about the fate of European Resistance is that on the whole, what- 
ever the intention, things went better rather than worse in countries 
which the Western Allies liberated, and disastrously only in countries 
which they did not liberate. In other words, there was only one deter- 
mining factor in the last analysis ; and that was which great power was 
going to get its armies to the crucial spot first. It had already been 
decided long before the end of the war that the Red Army should 
‘ liberate? Eastern Europe with the exception of Greece. This was a 
decision which the Western Allies had either to accept or to anticipate by 
force. That we did not do the latter may seem to history to have been a 
mistake ; that having accepted the decision, we failed to recognise its 
logical consequences to the Resistance movements of Eastern Europe 
was, although unfortunate, not by itself disastrous, except to individual 
friends in foreign countries who trusted us ; but it is at least certain that 
on the major issue no other outcome was possible except on the basis of 
an Anglo-American policy for the area concerned as a whole, backed by 
the determination not only to compete point for point with the Soviet 
policy, but even to fight it by force of arms before Germany was defeated. 
There was no such policy and no such determination ; there hardly could 
have been. Certainly no one can be blamed for not choosing to resolve 
the dilemma in that way, but it was a pity not to admit its existence. 


(The March issue will contain a third contribution to the study of 
Resistance, by Julian Amery.) 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON 
INCENTIVES 


By Sir George Schuster 


AGREE with the earlier writers in this series } that incentives have 

to be considered as part of a total situation—industrial and, I would 
add, social. But, having read their articles, I want to make some 
preliminary points before coming to the central theme. 

First, the normal approach to the question of incentives to-day is 
something like this : ‘ The nation desperately needs improved production. 
Improved production requires greater effort by “the workers ” : there- 
fore we must know what “‘ incentives ” will be effective to stimulate that 
effort.’ But this is a very one-sided approach. Good production 
depends not only on the volume of effort, but on the way in which it 
is applied, and it is worth noting that recently the American members 
of the Anglo-American Council on Productivity, after their first inspection 
of British industry, expressed the view that it is under the latter heading 
that we have the chief leeway to make up. This puts the task back 
on the shoulders of management, and, indeed, I believe that management 
does carry the prior responsibility. Of course management can achieve 
nothing without response from the ‘workers’ and it is a joint co- 
operative effort that is needed. But, as I shall later point out, confidence 
in the competence of management is a vital feature in achieving co- 
operation. Anyhow in discussing this question it is important to 
remember that greater effort by the workers is only half the story. 

My second point is a warning against the unreliability of generalisa- 
tions in this whole field. ‘Workers’ are not a mass of homogeneous 
units each reacting in exactly the same way. There are all sorts of outside 
influences affecting attitudes to work (local atmosphere, traditions, 
memories of past history, present conditions of production, etc.), and 
there are great differences in the effect of such influences as between 
district and district, industry and industry, firm and firm, and even 


1* The Nature of Incentives,’ Nigel Balchin, the Nineteenth Century and After, November 
1948, ‘ Industrial Incentives and Morale,’ C. A. Mace, ibid., December 1948, and ‘ The Will 
to Work,’ ibid., January 1949. 


Sir George Schuster holds, among other distinguished appoint- 
ments, the Chairmanship of the Panel on Human Factors 
and is a member of the Council of the British Institute of 
Management. 
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within a single firm between one shop and another. Beyond this there 
are the differences between individuals. For example, some investi- 
gations seem to indicate that the relative importance attributed to pay 
(as compared with other incentives such as interest in work or prospects 
of promotion), varies according to the level of intelligence of the indivi- 
dual and that the higher the intelligence the greater is the importance 
attributed to incentives other than pay. 

My third point is that, apart from the local and individual differences 
just mentioned, there are some broad influences now at work in this 
country which are peculiar to our present times. Most important of 
these is the memory of mass-unemployment in the inter-war years. 
That has a double effect—on the one hand a revolt against a system 
affected by man-made crises which can throw masses of willing skilled 
workers into unemployment: on the other hand the fear that men, by 
producing more, may work themselves out of a job. The spectre of 
unemployment through over-production still haunts people’s minds and, 
until that is laid, there can be no whole-hearted universal move towards 
constructive co-operation and abandonment of defensive practices. 
Then too, we are now going through a revolutionary social change and 
there is a reaction against the status of a dependent wage-earner in ‘ the 
old system ’—a reaction which is reinforced by the inter-war memories 
just noted and which is being further strengthened by the great extension 
in education now taking place. It is common to explain present feelings 
by saying that modern large-scale enterprise has broken the old human 
contact between master and man. Certainly the greater size of firms 
creates new problems in the handling of human relations ; but there is 
much more in the present attitude than that. Otherwise—just to take 
one illustration—there would be a marked difference in attitude between 
workers in large factories and on farms. And that is not the case. 

Now I have made these preliminary points, partly because I want 
to emphasise that one cannot consider incentives without taking into 
account the nature and moods of the particular human beings whom 
they are designed to affect, and still more because the broad influences 
referred to under my third point seem to me to mean that, if we are to 
prosper in the future, we have got to find a basis for willing co-operation 
and that for this there must be a very profound change in the whole spirit 
in which industry is conducted, and in the relations between leaders 
and rank and file. 

In stressing this need for change I want to avoid exaggeration. I 
recognise both that it has already begun (in the sense that in large sections 
of industry remarkable advances have been, and are being, made along 
the road which I advocate), and also that one cannot expect an immediate 
revolutionary transformation: that changes must come step by step: 
and that they must take account of realities and be within the limits of 
what is practicable. But I believe it essential to recognise that there 
is a need to make a crucial choice on which there can be no compromise 
and which a great many people are in their hearts trying to evade. On 
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the one side there are those (and there are still many) who in their 
hearts believe that the only real spur to work is fear—fear of the sack— 
with poverty. On the other hand there are those who feel that it is 
impossible to go back to the ‘old system,’ impossible either because 
it will not be tolerated or because it is intrinsically wrong, or for both 
reasons. The trouble is that, so far at least as concerns a certain number 
in the workers’ ranks, the former view has an element of truth. Accord- 
ingly those who realistically acknowledge this and yet want to be 
progressive are inclined to take the line that it would be healthy to bring 
about a moderate measure of unemployment, just enough to give people 
a touch of the ‘stick,’ a whiff of reality. Now I don’t believe things 
can be so nicely regulated, and I don’t believe one can have it both 
ways. I think one has got to make the choice and ask oneself these 
questions. Do I believe in going back to the ‘ old system’ or forward 
to something new ? Do I put my trust in evoking willing co-operation 
or do I want to rely on forcing people to work by the harsh discipline 
of fear? Do I believe in playing down to the worst motives or playing 
up to the best ? All this is crudely put and may seem very elementary ; 
but I think this is a time to check up on the elements of one’s faith and 
policy, and the choice indicated by my questions, though in practice it 
may not arise in this crude form, does, I believe, underly almost all 
situations. Anyhow my own view—trecognising all the risks—is that 
we must take the forward choice and that, having taken it, we must 
back it boldly—not with faint hearts which hold ‘ cravings for the buried 
day.’ It is in that spirit that I look at the question of incentives. 

Now, if, as I have just said, one has to check up on the elements 
of one’s faith and policy, one must in this matter start with the very 
elementary question, ‘ What are the ends of industrial activity ?’ My 
answer is: first, to do its production job efficiently and according to 
the needs of the community ; secondly to provide for the human beings 
engaged in it a satisfying activity as the foundation of a good life; and 
thirdly to fit in as an important part of a satisfactory pattern of society. 
In this imperfect world there will of course be no ideal fulfilment of all 
these three purposes ; but no single one of them can be neglected, and 
the three must be reconciled as best possible. 

I have no space to develop my interpretation of the first ‘ end,’ 
which would require a whole volume. For my present purpose I am 
concerned to emphasise the other two. The second must be seen as an 
end in itself and its inclusion implies the view that ethical considerations 
are not out of place in business policy. I am particularly impelled to 
make this point because of some passages in the earlier articles. Urwick,? 
in answering Mace * (and I wish I had space to argue their views out 
with both of them) has said something which seems to mean that it is 
stupid to talk to a business executive in terms of moral philosophy or 
ethics, because that involves a confusion of functions. I disagree. 





2 The Nineteenth Century and After, January 1949. 
3 And sbid., December 1948. 
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Everyone in business is involved not only in economic activities but 
also human relations, and for the latter should take account of ethical 
as well as economic considerations. If he cannot reconcile the two 
then there is something wrong either with the system or the man. As 
I am not one of those who believe that we can put everything right by 
changing our economic system I look to the man as the crucial factor. 
I don’t believe that a man who can only succeed in business by ignoring 
his ethical obligations is a good business man. That doesn’t mean that 
he is in business ‘ for charity.’ His job in business is to conduct his 
enterprise profitably, but, to be really efficient, he must be able to make 
profits without breaking ethical rules. 

I believe that to recognise ethical rules and ethical motives as having 
a dominant role for their own sake in all activities, including business 
activities, is of crucial importance. It has a particular significance in 
connection with the theme of this article. If managers start now to 
take a human interest in their workers merely in order to improve pro- 
duction results, then they will be both wrong and unsuccessful. They 
will be wrong because regard for human beings should be seen as an end 
in itself. They will be unsuccessful because they will be found out. 
The whole industrial field is bedevilled with suspicions based on past 
memories. As a result, even the most honest attempts to improve 
human relations tend to be viewed with mistrust—either as dodges to 
get something extra out of the workers for the benefit of the profit- 
makers, or as signs of a temporary mood ‘ produced by force of cir- 
cumstances rather than a change of heart ’ (to quote words recently used 
to me by a Trade Union leader). If the success of genuine attempts is 
threatened by suspicion, bogus attempts will certainly fail. 

Good human relations in industry can only be surely founded on the 
treatment of each individual as a human being whose welfare in the 
highest sense must be regarded as an end in itself. Industrial employment 
can provide the foundation for this welfare to the extent that the worker 
can find interest, free self expression and satisfaction in his work, some- 
thing more than a mere distasteful way of earning a living. 

But that is not all. It is not enough for managers to be human and 
kind-hearted: they have an obligation (and this also I regard as an 
ethical obligation) to make themselves efficient at their job. This is 
vital not merely for the fulfilment of the first of my three purposes, but 
as a condition for good human relations. As Sir Stafford Cripps said 
the other day, ‘ Co-operation rests on confidence, and confidence rests 
on competence.’ One of the most notable features to-day is that the 
Trades Unions are now interesting themselves in managerial efficiency, 
and one may expect a growing demand from rank and file workers to be 
satisfied that they are not being asked to put up with lower earnings 
or longer hours of work than are really necessary merely because the 
technical efficiency of management is lower than it could or should be. 
It will be a healthy symptom if this is so. 

I still have to add a word about the third of my three purposes— 
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the social setting. It is impossible to have the right atmosphere in 
industrial employment if the demands which it makes on the individual 
are in conflict with his social setting or his aspirations as affected by that 
setting. If his work makes demands on his time and energies which pre- 
vent his playing his due part as a member of his family or of other social 
groups, or if, in his outside society, his interest in his work brings him 
not honour but low regard or even ridicule, that will set up internal 
conflicts militating against good work or happiness in it. 

To sum up, I am led to the following conclusions. First, the greatest 
need of our modern industrial society is to make industrial employment 
something which is, and is seen as, an essential part of a satisfactory 
human life (individual and social), ot a cause of conflict or an evil burden 
to be escaped from or reduced as far as possible. Secondly, this purpose 
will not be attained unless managers are both single-hearted in their 
pursuit of it and also efficient at their production job. Thirdly, industrial 
employment must fit in harmoniously with the workers’ social setting. 

The first of these conclusions clearly brings me close to Balchin’s ¢ 
position. I have indeed for some time been preaching a similar doc- 
trine 5; but I am not satisfied with the position as he has left it. First 
of all, merely to say ‘make work itself a happy activity’ leaves one 
with the most difficult part of the problem unsolved—4ow to achieve that. 
There are obvious difficulties. Certainly it is a commonplace to say that 
conditions of modern industry—with its mechanisation, mass production, 
breakdown of skilled jobs into repetitive unskilled or semi-skilled opera- 
tions and so on—have made it impossible for the bulk of manual workers 
to find in their daily work a soul-satisfying activity. I do not deny the 
difficulties, but I think they are exaggerated. I believe that modern 
industry offers opportunties for new kinds of interest to offset the loss of 
craft interest. Nevertheless there is of course here a crucial question 
and there is need for further study on many aspects of it—how par- 
ticular jobs affect different people—what proportion of drudgery is 
tolerable, or indeed may even be desirable as a sort of ‘ roughage’ in 
our mental and spiritual diet—how jobs and machines can be designed 
with better regard for the human beings who have to do or operate them, 
afd so on. All these and many other questions arise. But, when all is 
said and done, one must recognise that there will always be a great range 
of variation in the satisfaction that can be got from different classes of 
work, as well as in the need or capacity for this kind of satisfaction 
among different individuals. It may range from the joy of the creative 
artist or scientist to the mere comfortable feeling of doing a useful job 
which earns daily bread for the doer and his family. Appreciating these 
differences, one can say that they ought to be offset in various ways ; 
for example, the less the creative satisfaction in the work itself the greater 


4 The Nineteenth Century and After, November 1948 . 

5 See my broadcast published in the Listener of April 15th, 1948, and paper read to the Annual 
Conference of the British Medical Association, July 1948, on which the present article is largely 
founded. 
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is the need for supplementing it with satisfactions in comradeship, 
in understanding the common purpose of the working team, and in the 
use of leisure. But I think there is more in the problem than that. I 
think one must recognise that there are two aspects in work, first the 
duty, as a condition of self-respect, to do a bread-winning job for oneself 
and one’s family : secondly, the opportunity to achieve happiness through 
creative activity. It is only a tiny fraction of humanity which can be 
fortunate enough perfectly to combine the two (i.¢., to find their happi- 
ness through the exercise of their best faculties in their breadwinning 
work), and I have come to feel that it is dangerous and intrinsically 
wrong to encourage expectations that anyone has a right to expect such 
a combination. The duty element must be preserved. To fulfil it can be 
seen as a condition of happiness, but should not be identified with it. 
This leads me to the conclusion that the right way to put this point is 
to say that at the very lowest industrial work should be seen as a dignified 
activity, a necessity of nature, a condition of self-respect, not a definite 
evil imposed unnecessarily by the selfishness or incompetence of others. 
I believe that to make industrial work a satisfying activity in this sense 
should not be too difficult, provided that the negative and obstructive 
influences which create dissatisfaction can be removed. ‘There are 
many of these, operating from outside as well as inside industry, and 
one of the most important tasks is to study these and find means to 
counteract them. Within industry the greatest need is to overcome 
suspicions based on past memories. In primitive conditions man could 
see clearly that in order to earn his daily bread he had to contend with 
forces of nature. But now, in our complicated industrial system, he has 
come to regard himself as contending against forces of capitalists and 
employers. Hence come conflict and friction from which there can be 
no complete escape until the ‘ workers’’ side (possibly not all but at 
least the effective leaders of thought) gain full understanding of the 
realities of our economic position and until ‘ finance’ and ‘ manage- 
ment’ can prove that they are performing necessary functions with 
efficiency and in the common interest. 

Having written so far about general principles and objectives I have 
left myself with little space for dealing with practical arrangements and 
next steps for giving effect to them. Perhaps the clearest way to get a 
guide to what is necessary is to compile a list of conditions to be fulfilled 
for every worker. Such a list might be that each should be interested 
in his job, feeling that he has an individual responsibility for it, that he 
has some freedom of expressing himself in it, that he is working as a 
member of a team with a sense of comradeship and joint responsibility, 
understanding the place of his work in the total purpose of the factory, 
satisfied that this purpose has a recognisable social value, working at 
tasks which give the satisfaction of skill in performance and of physical 
effort accomplished without overtaxing strain, satisfied that his work is 
appreciated, and finally satisfied that the payment for it is both adequate 
for his needs and also fair. 
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This is an elementary list but to compile such a list and use it for 
checking individual cases may have some value. As to how to secure 
these things, I should say that the most important headings are—organisa- 
tional structure (a clear line of authority so that each knows for what and 
to whom he is responsible and maintenance of personal relationships 
so as to overcome the danger of remote control), joint consultative methods 
(to ensure good intra-group relationships and an enlightened opinion 
from the floor upwards), good methods of selection, promotion, work planning 
and plant design (to ensure all that is covered by ‘ fitting the man to the 
job and the job to the man’). I will not attempt to complete this account, 
because I want to concentrate on the last item on my list—pay and 
methods of payment. 

The previous articles in this series seem ‘to me to have given too 
little attention to this. It is all very well to say, ‘ Put the pay-packet in 
its right place among all the influences that affect the will to work,’ and 
I fully agree that no system of payment will take one all the way on the 
road to a true co-operative effort in industry, but without a system 
which is, and is recognised as, fair one cannot get on to the road at all. 

Now there are two standards for judging pay, absolute and relative. 
Absolutely—it is enough for the worker’s reasonable needs? Rela- 
tively—is it fair in relation to what other wage-earners are getting, in 
relation to the work done (effort, skill, discomfort, hazard, etc.), in relation 
to the total financial proceeds of the business ? All the evidence that I 
have seen goes to show that, once a certain minimum level has been 
attained, it is the relative questions which chiefly affect people’s minds. 
The ideas that others are getting more for less or less onerous or skilled 
work, that others are ‘ getting away with it,’ that the workers are being 
exploited for someone else’s benefit—these are the most potent causes 
of dissatisfaction which chiefly need attention. These are negative 
influences, but the positive side is even more important. The introduc- 
tion of pay systems which are fairly related to the work load carried and to 
the result produced can be a most powerful stimulus both to extra effort 
and also to co-operation in the introduction of improved technical 
processes. This is a very complex matter and I can do little more than 
emphasise its vital importance. There is a tremendous task to be done 
here, since the systems of calculating the pay packet represent in large 
sections of British industry an almost unintelligible complex of patches 
and additions put on to basic structures which were devised far back in 
history in totally different conditions. A good illustration of this is 
to be found in the recent report of the Committee on the wage system 
for weavers in the Cotton Textile Industry. This is an instructive 
case to study because it reveals the significance of all that is involved. 
If the payment system can be got on to a basis of assessment according 
to the work load with full chance of benefit to the worker from better 
work and improved processes, then there is a chance to get the workers’ 
side, through the Trade Unions, collaborating in the introduction of 
accurate work measurement, time and motion study, better deployment 
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of the labour force, technical improvements, etc., and it is on that way 
that progress lies. Another instructive illustration is the plan for simpli- 
fying the payment system recently introduced by the Standard Motor 
Company. There are many issues involved under this heading—the relative 
merits of group and individual bonus systems, the dangers of abuse of 
piece-work systems, the difficulty of bringing in those the nature of 
whose work cannot be put on to a piece-work basis, etc. I have no 
space to discuss these matters, but I want to register my conviction 
that a thorough review of the whole system of calculating earnings in 
British Industry is an important condition for mobilising a full co-opera- 
tive effort. Here in fact is another most important field for study. 

I am still left to consider the relation of wages to profits. There are 
of course many who believe that as long as the idea prevails that private 
share-holders and Stock Exchange gamblers have the chance to get a 
big rake-off from the extra effort of the workers there will be a holding 
back from full collaboration, and, quite apart from those who support 
nationalisation for this reason, there are several cases in private enterprise 
where policies have been adopted based on this belief. There are com- 
panies which have committed themselves to a self-denying policy of a 
fixed moderate limit to dividends with all the surplus at the disposal of a 
Works Council, and there are a great number of profit-sharing schemes. It 
is difficult to reach any certain conclusions on this matter, but my personal 
belief is that the vital points are to give the workers complete (and I empha- 
sise complete) information about financial as well as technical results, to 
convince them that the distribution is fair, and to have it adopted by all as 
a binding concept that, as financial results improve, basic pay-rates will 
also improve. I should advocate this rather than a reliance on systems of 
profit-sharing, which is affected by so many factors, and which, though 
they can work well in special cases, cannot, I believe, afford the solution 
over the whole range of industry. The aim should be to satisfy the 
workers that they are getting what their industry can afford to pay con- 
sistently with sound finance and the legitimate interests of the consuming 
public, and further that what it can afford is not limited by avoidable 
incompetence. And that applies as much to nationalised as to private 
industry. 

It is on these lines that pay incentives can work fruitfully and a 
foundation be created for true co-operation. As I have already said, 
that will be no more than a foundation, and many other things have 
to be added to complete a satisfactory structure, but without a sound 
foundation it is useless to hope for an enduring structure. 

I will conclude with some special reflections. First, it is the spirit 
in which arrangements are carried out that matters, and we have a very 
long way to go to establish a fully satisfactory position. Progressive 
managements are finding that it is only when all the obvious things 
have been done to get working conditions put right that they get up 
against the real problems of human nature. 

This leads me to a second observation. There is no cut and dried 
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system, no code or set of rules which an industrial leader can adopt 
with the comfortable feeling that he has got the solution for all the 
problems for the rest of his life. The problem is one which needs never- 
ending attention, fresh effort every day, courage to face disappointments, 
flexibility to adapt methods to the varying conditions and different classes 
of work or worker, patience and sympathy to understand each single 
individual with his infinite variability. (For it all comes down to the 
individual in the end.) This indeed is a field in which the methods or 
mentality of standardisation and mass production can never succeed. 
Perhaps this individualistic nation of ours has here a factor of strength 
to counterbalance the handicaps which in other ways an exaggerated 
individualism tends to impose on us. 

And this leads me to a third point—the place of scientific research 
in this field. There is need for scientific study of many questions, 
some of which I have mentioned in this article ; but scientific research 
into human factor problems cannot be carried out in laboratories ; 
and the chief value of the ‘ scientific approach ’ in this field lies in the 
application of scientific method to the continuous daily study of the life 
processes of industry. 

Finally, arising out of my last point I want to emphasise the great 
opportunity and responsibility of the nationalised industries in this field. 
The value of the kind of continuous scientific observation which I have 
just emphasised can be enormously increased if there is a chance to 
compare different situations and to test new ideas by practical experiment. 
Under each heading the nationalised industries have unique oppor- 
tunities. The National Coal Board has coal mines in every area and 
illustrating every possible variation in conditions. The Transport Autho- 
rity can observe all sorts of different employments, and has important 
examples of manufacturing industry in railway workshops spread 
throughout the country. In the Royal Ordnance Factories all sorts of 
interesting studies, comparisons and experiments are possible. And all 
this can be done without the complicating possibility that resentment 
against private profit-making may be confusing the situation. The 
nationalised industries should give a lead both in scientific study and 
progressive practice. 


(The subject will be further discussed in an article, to be published in the 
March issue, by B. Seebohm Rowntree.) 
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THE CAUSES OF FLOWERING 


A RECENT CHAPTER IN BOTANICAL HISTORY 
By Eric Ashby 


Pee experimental botanist, who studies plants by using the techniques 
of physics and chemistry, rarely brings his research to a satisfactory 
conclusion. The closer he comes to solving a problem, the less competent 
he is to solve it; and in the end he hands it over to the professional 
physicist or chemist. For the botanist this is a disheartening but inevitable 
experience ; and some botanists prefer to become amateur chemists 
rather than part with their problems. But the experimental botanist 
who prefers to remain a botanist receives his reward ; for having delivered 
one biological problem to the gates of chemistry, he finds awaiting him 
a dozen more problems not yet ready for the chemist. There is a constant 
procession of botanical problems from the naturalist and the gardener 
to the experimental botanist, and from the experimental botanist to the 
chemist. The recent history of botany provides an interesting illustration 
of this: in 1919 experimental botanists were studying, in an amateurish 
sort of way, the chemistry of respiration in plants. Now, thirty years 
later, the study of respiration has become a branch of chemistry. Respira- 
tion is lost to botanists, but another topic, which thirty years ago was 
almost the monopoly of gardeners and naturalists, now occupies the 
centre of the botanical stage. This topic is flowering, its cause and its 
control. Research on the cause of flowering has disclosed surprising 
results, which can be appreciated without technical training and which 
come within the experience of very many people. 

The invariable sequence of spring, summer, and autumn flowers 
is too familiar to cause surprise; yet it is a very extraordinary phenomenon. 
Naturalists who record from year to year the date at which various 
plants begin to flower find that, although there are ‘ early’ and ‘ late’ 
years, the sequence of flowering remains almost unchanged, year in, 
year out. For centuries gardeners have known ways to hasten or delay 
flowering, by chilling plants, or manuring them, or shading them ; but 
this knowledge does not fall into any consistent pattern. And all attempts 
by botanists to relate flowering to temperature or light intensity led to 
confusion. 

Thirty years ago the cause of flowering was a problem scarcely 
ready for scientific investigation. Then two reports of research were 
published, within a few months of each other, which immediately 


Eric Ashby is Professor of Botany in the University of Manchester 
and author of ‘Scientist in Russia’ (Penguin, 1947). 
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directed the attention of botanists to the possibilities of controlling 
flowering. In 1918 Gassner in Germany proved that winter rye will 
not flower if sown in late spring, unless the grain is exposed to tempera- 
tures near freezing point during germination. A ‘ dose’ of low tempera- 
ture at germination causes the rye to flower some weeks later ; without 
the ‘ dose ’ of low temperature the plant grows well, but does not flower. 
This chilling treatment is now called vernalisation. It has achieved some 
notoriety because attempts have been made (unsuccessfully) in the Soviet 
Union to apply it on a large scale to wheat. 

In 1920 two Americans, Garner and Allard, demonstrated an even 
more striking way to control flowering. They discovered that the 
flowering-time of many common plants is determined not by temperature, 
nor by light-intensity, but by the /eagth of day. If, for example, a 
chrysanthemum is put into the dark every day during May and June at 
5 p.m. and returned to the light at 9 a.m. the next morning, it will flower 
soon after midsummer. If a weak light is left on in a chrysanthemum 
greenhouse until midnight through August and September, the plants 
will not flower at the expected time. There are many plants which, like 
chrysanthemum, flower in short days: marigold, Cosmos, soy-bean, and 
some varieties of tobacco. And there are other plants which will not 
flower unless the days are long, over fourteen hours in duration : Fuchsia, 
spinach, Pyrethrum, and other varieties of tobacco. Still other plants are 
indifferent to length of day. By and large, plants from the tropics 
flower in short days (with a night of at least twelve hours), and summer- 
flowering temperate plants require a day of at least fourteen hours if 
they are to flower. It is for this reason that some tropical plants will 
not flower in an English summer, even in a hot-house ; and Englishmen 
who introduce some of their favourite flowers into their gardens at 
Singapore or Lagos are rewarded by lush vegetative growth without a 
single bloom. This extraordinary determining effect of length of day 
has been labelled with a typically American name : photoperiodism. 

Vernalisation and photoperiodism were discovered some thirty years 
ago. Their discovery was foreshadowed almost a century ago.1 The 
publications on these phenomena in the last three decades would fill a 
sizeable library. Yet vernalisation and photoperiodism remain mysteries, 
in the sense that there is not yet a satisfactory explanation for either of 
them. The explanation is, without doubt, just over the horizon, and 
one can confidently predict that the control of flowering will ultimately 
be in the hands of the chemists; but not yet. Meanwhile dozens of 
experimental botanists have added thousands of facts to the story. Many 
of the facts increase, rather than diminish, the mystery of flowering. 
For instance, to prevent chr'ysanthemums from flowering in the autumn, 
it is not necessary to lengthen the short days artificially ; it is sufficient 
to switch on a light for a few minutes in the middle of the night. Indeed, 

1 Klippart, in Ohio, reported in 1857 that he had converted winter wheat into spring 


wheat by freezing the grain before sowing. Henfrey, in 1852, published the opinion that the 
natural distribution of plants was determined by the length of daylight in different latitudes. 
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a flash of light lasting one-fortieth of a second prevents some plants 
from flowering, provided the flash is given near midnight ; if it is given 
soon after dark, or soon before dawn, it fails to prevent flowering. By 
such treatments as these, chrysanthemums can be produced at any month 
of the year, though some varieties require to be vernalized before they 
receive the appropriate length of day. Some short-day-plants can be 
given an initial ‘ dose’ of short days while they are still seedlings ; and 
they will then come to flower in any day-length. Some plants respond 
locally to the length of day they receive: it is easy to put one branch 
of a Cosmos plant in an eight-hour day, and another branch in a sixteen- 
hour day ; the first branch will flower and bear fruit, while the second 
branch remains vegetative. Not only flowering, but the whole pro- 
gtamme of development of a plant, is affected by length of day. 
Potatoes, for instance, will not form tubers in long days, but only in 
short days following long days; and Pyrethrum in short days not only 
fails to flower, but grows in a squat rosette form. 

There is only one way to deal with such a confusing catalogue of 
behaviour as this. The process of flowering must be separated into its 
several stages, and the relevant questions about each stage must be asked 
(and answered). What is the stimulus of day-length: is it length of day 
ot length of night? What part of the plant perceives the stimulus ? 
How (since there is nothing approaching a nervous system in plants), is 
the stimulus transmitted from one part of the plant to another? And 
what precise effect does the stimulus have at the place where flowers are 
formed ? 

None of these questions can be fully answered, but something can 
be said about each of them. Interruption of the night by a flash of light 
destroys the effect of the night on plants. Therefore the length of night 
is an essential part of the stimulus. Interruption of the day by a period 
of darkness does not destroy the effect of the day. Does this mean 
that it is the length of the night, not the length of day, which determines 
flowering ? Probably not, because it has been shown that a period 
of darkness has no effect on flowering unless preceded by a period of 
light. Flowering is, in fact, a response to the rhythm of alternation of 
light and darkness. 

As to the second question, it is unanimously agreed that the part 
of the plant which perceives the stimulus of day-length is the leaf. The 
buds where flowers are formed may be exposed to continuous light or 
continuous darkness: it is immaterial. The buds develop flowers if 
the neighbouring adult leaves are receiving the appropriate lengths of 
day and night, otherwise they develop only leaves. One leaf, indeed 
half a leaf, is enough to perceive the stimulus and to determine whether 
the buds produce flowers or not. It is possible even to expose a plant 
to the appropriate length of day, to cut a leaf off the plant, to graft the 
leaf on to another plant which has not received the appropriate length 
of day, and to cause that other plant to flower. 

These facts suggest a simple interpretation of photoperiodism ; 
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that under the influence of the appropriate rhythm of day and night, 
some substance is produced in the leaf which migrates into the stem 
and which moves to the apex of the plant where flowers are formed. 
During the war, botanists in the University of Géttingen secured 
convincing proof of this interpretation. They used a common glasshouse 
plant, Kalanchoe Blossfeldiana. ‘They demonstrated that a single leaf 
exposed to short days was sufficient to cause flower buds to be formed, 
and that the flower-forming substance migrates up the stem only on the 
side of the stem where it entered from the leaf stalk. Consequently if 
one leaf only is exposed to short days, one side only of the apical bud forms 
flowers (i.e., the side vertically above the treated leaf); the other side 
of the apical bud remains vegetative. In Gottingen it was shown that 
the flower-forming substance of one plant affects flower formation in 
other plants ; for the parasite dodder when growing on a short-day-plant 
flowers in short days, and when on a long-day-plant it flowers in long 
days. Independently, and also during the war, botanists in the Soviet 
Union and in the United States carried out experiments on flowering 
which corroborate the conclusions of the Géttingen school. One plant, 
the American cocklebur, is so sensitive to length of day that one short 
day, followed by one long night, is sufficient to initiate flowering, even 
if the plant is thereafter grown in continuous light. 

This brings the problem almost within grasp of the chemists ; almost, 
but not quite. It is easy to predict the next advance in this field of 
research: someone should extract juice from leaves exposed to short 
days, inject this juice into a short-day-plant and so cause it to flower ; 
then chemists should isolate from the juice the substance responsible for 
causing flowering. But these easy predictions have not been realised. 
Despite many trials, no one has succeeded in inducing a plant to flower 
by adding extracts from plants which are flowering, except in one instance, 
where juice from the growing point of a Washingtonia palm is said to have 
caused flowering in cocklebur plants. The flower-forming substance is 
proving very elusive, too elusive to be put into the hands of chemists. 

The fourth question that can be asked about the cause of flowering is : 
what effect does the flower-forming substance have at the place where 
flowers ate formed? This question brings the investigator up against 
the paramount problem of experimental biology. The embryonic tissues 
at the apex of a plant may become leaf or they may become flower. What 
determines this ‘ decision’? ‘The flower-forming substance cannot do 
more than set the embryonic tissues on the path of flower development ; 
absence of flower-forming substance (or the presence of a flower- 
inhibiting substance) sets the tissues on the path of leaf development. 
It is easy to state the problem this way, but how the processes are 
accomplished no one knows. A few days of exposure of leaves to the 
appropriate length of day are sufficient to cause a change in the shape 
of the stem-apex, as seen through a microscope. The pattern of develop- 
ment is set, and the flower develops from the undifferentiated apex as 
inevitably as a familiar piece of music from its opening bars. 
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To sum up: it can now be said that the causes of flower formation 
have been very fully described, though not explained. Even the descrip- 
tions are not consistent among themselves, and what is now needed is 
an hypothesis which embraces all the well-established facts. ‘Two such 
hypotheses have been proposed, one from Tiibingen and one from 
London. They are complementary. Biinning in Tiibingen has strong 
evidence for an internal rhythm of vital activity in plants, which completes 
its cycle in twenty-four hours. During the ‘ light-phase’ of the rhythm 
the plant does not release nutritive materials fast; during the ‘ dark- 
phase’ it does release them fast. This rhythm, once established, is 
unaltered by changes in the relative lengths of day and night. If the 
‘ light-phase’’ of the internal rhythm falls in daylight, flower-forming 
substance is accumulated ; if it does not, flower-forming substance does 
not accumulate. The hypothesis is still sub judice, but it does provide an 
interpretation for many otherwise inconsistent observations. The other 
hypothesis has been proposed by Gregory in London. He supposes 
that in light, in the leaf, a substance A is formed, but too long a period 
of light either destroys A or changes it to some inactive substance ; 
therefore, too long a day inhibits flowering. In darkness A is trans- 
formed to another substance, B; but B is unstable in light and easily 
breaks down again to A; that is why a brief exposure to light in the 
middle of the night destroys B. Before dawn B is carried out of the leaf 
into the stem and stored somewhere in another form, called C. When 
dawn comes, therefore, B has gone from the leaf; the production of A 
begins over again ; at night it is converted to B, and subsequently to C. 
The substance C therefore accumulates from day to day until there is 
enough to initiate flower formation at the apex of the plant. This is at 
least a useful working plan for future experiments, though it merely 
re-states the problem in a succinct way. For the next few years, investi- 
gators will be busy on two problems: what is C? And how does C 
invoke flower formation in tissues which would otherwise have produced 
leaves ? 


(This is the second contribution to a new series of articles, to be prepared 
by a panel of leading specialists and academics, which is designed to 
combat the present widespread fragmentation of knowledge. These articles 
will cover an extensive field and will be based on current research and 
publications of importance. The March issue will contain an article on 
Architecture by Geoffrey Jellicoe, F.R.I.B.A.) 








THE ETHICS OF MARXISM 


By R. N. Carew Hunt 


T would be hard to find among the writings of the mid-nineteenth 

century a more generous tribute to the capitalist system than is paid 
to it in the Communist Manifesto. Ina short space of years it had wrought 
unparalleled wonders. It had established ‘ the universal inter-dependence 
of nations.” It had ‘ drawn all, even the most barbarian, nations into 
civilisation.’ By creating great cities it ‘ had rescued a considerable part 
of the population from the idiocy of rural life.’ It had, in a word, 
* subjected nature’s forces to man.’ ‘ What earlier century,’ Marx asked, 
‘had even a presentiment that such productive forces slumbered in the 
lap of social labour?’ He did not indeed pause to enquire whether this 
was altogether an advantage. Yet he can scarcely be blamed, as few 
Victorians would have denied that production was the chief duty of man ; 
and we may surely admit Marx to their company after the many years 
he lived among them. 

Yet the Communist Manifesto is none the less a declaration of war 
against capitalist society which the workers are to overthrow by violence ; 
and Marxists hold that any means are permissible which contribute to 
this end. That Moscow should proclaim this doctrine might be argued 
to reflect the amoralism which early manifested itself in the Russian 
revolutionary movement. But every Communist is taught that his 
first duty is to his party ; and all Communist parties have shown them- 
selves willing to adopt Lenin’s doctrine that the criterion of right action 
is the degree to which it assists the cause of revolution. Here indeed 
the single exception proves the rule. In his Left-wing Communism, an 
Infantile Disorder (1920) Lenin condemned terrorism (¢.g., political 
assassination) because the Bolsheviks held at the time that it weakened 
the proletarian movement by encouraging the masses to believe that 
the revolution could be won for them by a few ‘heroic individuals’ 
instead of carrying it out for themselves. But he was careful to point 
out that his objection was ‘ of course only based on considerations of 
expediency’; and Marxists have long since been permitted to use such 
methods if they are likely to be successful. Nor indeed had Lenin 
himself hesitated to make use of them in his earlier years. 

This attitude has disturbed many persons otherwise sympathetic to 
much that Marxism stands for. Mr. Kingsley Martin strongly con- 
demned it, in an article published in the New Statesman of June, 1946, 


R. N. Carew Hunt is the author of a Life of Calvin and of 
numerous essays on political theory, some of which have appeared 
in this review. 
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as contrary to the Greco-Roman-Christian tradition which insists on the 
primacy of the individual conscience ; while Professor Laski has recently 
referred to the ‘ grave issues created by the ethical behaviour of Com- 
munist parties outside Russia since 1917’ which he holds to have been 
marked by deception, ruthlessness, contempt of fair play, willingness to 
use lying and treachery to gain some desired end and complete dishonesty 
in the presentation of facts—accusations that Marxists scarcely trouble 
to refute, merely contending that their opponents are as bad or worse. 
Such charges raise, however, the question as to whether Marxism 
possesses any ethical basis, and if so what it is; to which Marxists reply 
that they certainly do not repudiate ethics, but have their own system 
which only differs from others in being grounded on sound principles 
instead of false. The great increase in Soviet, and generally in Marxist, 
influence to-day, makes this a burning issue, and attention should therefore 
be paid to it. 

The Marxist ethic derives logically from the general philosophic 
position which Marx adopted. Here three points should be noted :— 

First : The Hegelian dialectic denied the existence of any eternal and 
immutable principles upon which a system of ethics or of anything else 
could be founded, since ideas themselves were in a continual state of 
change. 

Secondly: Kant had taught that while we could have no real know- 
ledge of the external world, we do reach solid rock in the moral con- 
sciousness ; and he had formulated certain principles of conduct—his 
famous ‘ Categorical Imperatives °—by which morality, in the sense 
of private morality, should be regulated and for which he claimed a 
universal validity. But Hegel could not accept such an ethic as final 
since he was concerned with a grand historical process, directed by reason 
and operating through the dialectic, under which civilisations rose and 
fell; and to justify this process he had to show that there was a higher 
and dynamic ethic upon which the judgments of ‘ world history ’ rested, 
since it was obvious that no nation reaches a dominant position through 
obedience to the precepts of private morality or by turning the other 
cheek. The Norman Conquest, for example, cannot be justified by 
ordinary moral standards. But historians do not therefore go about 
condemning it as an irreparable disaster, but agree that it was of the 
utmost benefit to this country. It could of course be argued that this 
only proves that in certain cases good may come out of evil. But this 
would not have satisfied Hegel, as it would have introduced a fortuitous 
element into the process which he wished to exhibit as wholly rational. 
He therefore held that Kant’s Imperatives were vapid when they were 
not actually dangerous; and that many of the moral injunctions of 
Jesus were inapplicable to a ‘ bourgeois society,’ and would speedily 
bring about the ruin of any state that attempted to apply them. 

Thirdly : Marx agreed with Hegel in rejecting what is called abstract 
ethical idealism, that is, the view that there exist certain principles of 
right and wrong which are universal. He held that there was no such 
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thing as ‘ human nature’ in the abstract, and that men’s ideas of what is 
good and bad were conditioned by the economic conditions of the 
social organism of which they formed a part. He too was not concerned 
with the morality of individuals but with that of groups, though for him 
the group was the class and not the nation. The force behind the dialectic 
of history was the class struggle, and this generated its own ethic. Here, 
however, Marx went further than his master. Hegel had pointed out 
that actions which could not be justified by the moral standards of the 
police court might ultimately be approved by ‘ world history’ which 
adopted a different standard. But he never said that nations or their 
leaders were free to act as they pleased on the chance that their actions 
might be thus approved. 

Marx teaches that the ethical system of any community, like its religion 
and laws, is simply a part of the superstructure created by the conditions 
of production and always reflects the interests of the dominant class. 
Its values are thus no more than expressions of ‘ class morality,’ and as 
long as the class system persists no useful purpose is to be served by 
discussing them. When that system has been destroyed and not before, 
it will be possible to put ethics on a sound basis. The Communist Mani- 
festo is the most powerful indictment of the capitalist order ever written, 
but it contains no word of ‘ right’ or ‘ justice,’ and no appeal to any 
‘moral law.’ Nor does Marx’s use of ‘ exploitation’ in Capital directly 
imply an ethical condemnation ; it is not, at least ostensibly, the expres- 
sion of a moral judgment, but rather a description of social relations. 
His main charge against the French Utopian Socialists, and particularly 
Proudhon, had been precisely their obsession with ‘ justice,’ whereas his 
object was to convince every thinking person that the capitalist system 
was doomed to disappear for reasons which lay within its very nature 
and which had nothing to do with metaphysical abstractions. 

Yet here we have to note a certain ambivalence between Marx the 
scientist and Marx the revolutionary agitator. His Capita] purports 
to be a strictly scientific demonstration of the fate which must ultimately 
overtake the capitalist system. Yet every page reveals Marx’s abhorrence 
of that system. Capitalists may be obliged to act as they do; but this 
is only because they are operating within a system which is inherently 
corrupt. Indeed, if Marx had held it to be otherwise, his demonstration 
could only have aroused an academic interest, and would not have 
stirred men’s passions as it was intended todo. Yet his moral indignation 
raises an awkward question. For if the capitalist system is evil, it can 
only be because it is in conflict with some objective moral principle. 
But the existence of any such principle has been denied. 

The two classical formulations of the Marxist ethic, to which all 
apologists invariably refer, are those of Engels and Lenin. The first 
is in the Asti-Dibring. 


‘We therefore reject every attempt to impose on us any moral dogma 
whatsoever as an eternal, ultimate and for ever immutable moral law on the 
1 Vernon Venable, Human Nature. The Marxian View (1946), p. 205. 
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pretext that the moral world too has its permanent principles which transcend 
history and the differences between nations. We maintain on the contrary that 
all former moral theories are the product, in the last analysis, of the economic 
stage which society had reached at that particular epoch. And as society has 
hitherto moved in class antagonisms, morality was always a class morality ; it 
has either justified the domination and the interests of the ruling class ; or, as 
soon as the oppressed ciass has become powerful enough, it has represented the 
revolt against this domination and the future interests of the oppressed. That 
in this process there has on the whole been progress in morality, as in all other 
branches of human knowledge, cannot be doubted. But we have not yet 
passed beyond class morality. A really human morality which transcends class 
antagonisms and their legacies in thought becomes possible only at a stage of 
society which has not only overcome class contradictions but has even forgotten 
them in practical life.’ 

Lenin’s contribution is contained in his Address to the 3rd Congress 
of the Russian Young Communist League of October 2nd, 1920—not the 
most inspired of his writings :— 


‘Is there such a thing as Communist ethics? Is there such a thing as 
Communist morality ? Of course there is. It is often made to appear that we 
have no ethics of our own; and very often the bourgeoisie accuse us Com- 
munists of repudiating all ethics. This is a method of throwing dust in the 
eyes of the workers and peasants. 

‘In what sense do we repudiate ethics and morality ? 

‘In the sense that it is preached by the bourgeoisie, who derived ethics from 
God’s commandments. Or instead of deriving ethics from the commandments 
of God, they derived them from idealist or semi-idealist phrases, which always 
amounted to something very similar to God’s commandments. We repudiate 
all morality derived from non-human and non-class concepts. We say that 
it is a deception, a fraud in the interests of the landlords and capitalists. We say 
that our morality is entirely subordinated to the interests of the class struggle of 
the proletariat. Our morality is derived from the interests of the class struggle 
of the proletariat. . . . The class struggle is still continuing. . . . We subor- 
dinate our Communist morality to this task. We say: morality is what serves 
to destroy the old exploiting society and to unite all the toilers around the 
proletariat, which is creating a new Communist society. ... We do not 
believe in an eternal morality.’ 


It will be seen that Lenin accepts the sharp division which Marx 
made between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat which are represented 
as two entirely different human types whose relations resemble those 
of a white minority exploiting a coloured majority. But while this 
distinction is adopted by all Marxist writers and has an obvious pro- 
paganda value, it is an altogether arbitrary one and is rooted in a static 
conception of society as seen at a particular period of time. Marx was 
a great admirer of Balzac, upon whom he had intended to write a book, 
and it is a pity that he had not read the Comédie Humaine with a greater 
discernment, as it admirably illustrates that movement, continually 
operative in society, as a result of which members of the proletariat rise 
in the social scale for reasons often not unconnected with their superior 
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intelligence and capacity for hard work, while members of the bourgeoisie 
similarly descend, possibly again for lack of such qualities. But this 
arbitrary class division is maintained by all Marxist writers, and is ren- 
dered even more artificial by their practice of transferring to the bour- 
geoisie any section of the workers with whom they may be in conflict. 

Stalin, perhaps to his credit, has not ventured into ethical theory ; 
nor have modern Soviet apologists made any particular contribution 
to it, so that a talk on ‘Communist Morality’ given by Professor 
Kalbanovski over the Moscow Radio in October, 1946, and subsequently 
reprinted in the European Communist press, was no more than a repeti- 
tion of what Engels and Lenin had said, padded out with abuse of 
‘ bourgeois ’ and ‘ fascist’ morality and eulogies of the ethical standards 
which had been achieved in the Soviet Union. Yet if the above passages 
from Engels and Lenin are read in conjunction with such glosses as 
Western Marxists have made during recent years, the main lines of the 
Marxist ethic become clear enough.? It is strictly materialist and 
naturalistic. Man is the product of Nature and is bound by Nature’s 
laws ; and it is in accordance with these laws, and not with his dreams 
and ideals, that society develops. A scientific study of society at once 
reveals that the class struggle is fundamental, and from this is born 
the doctrine of the social revolution which transforms Marxism from 
a theory into a militant activism. And, as Trotsky puts it, ‘ the highest 
form of the class struggle is civil war which explodes in mid-air all 
moral ties between the hostile classes.’ 

The basis of the Marxist ethic is thus what present-day Marxists 
often call ‘the concrete human situation’ in which the conditions of 
production are the determining factor. It is an ethic which is rooted 
in demands, not in intuitions, and which rejects every ‘ transcendent ’ 
element.‘ A recent American writer on the Communist Manifesto observes 
that the workers do not seek to derive the principles which lead them to 
demand the abolition of the capitalist system from anything except 
their own interests, which, it is explained, are ultimately those of mankind 
in general, since those who make them represent the enslaved of all 
ages. Hence he declares that the Marxist ethic is simply the expression 
of the desires of the workers, but that these are justified because they 
accord with the inevitable course of social evolution. That proletarian 
morality is still class morality is recognised. But it is an advance on 
bourgeois morality because it is that of the class dialectically predestined 
to triumph and ultimately to create a society the ethic of which will 
possess an absolute value because class distinctions will have disappeared.5 
Indeed, as Professor J. D. Bernal pointed out in an article in the Modern 


2 See, for example, Roger Garaudy’s Le Communisme et Ja Morale. This makes the usual 
question-begging claim that only when the capitalist system has been abolished will men be 
free to develop their personalities to the full, and that Marxism is thus the true humanism. 

® Their Morals and Ours (New York, 1940). 

“See Sidney Hook, From Hegel to Marx (1936), 47£. 

5 Howard Selsam, ‘The Ethics of the Communist Manifesto’ in Science and Society, 
Vol. XII, No. 1, 1948, pp. 22-32. 
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Quarterly of December, 1945, the new planned society into which we are 
now entering already calls for a radical change in ethical values. Some 
of the old virtues will remain; but virtues such as thrift, which have 
their roots in an outmoded individualism, will be replaced by others 
based on a livelier sense of social relations. 

It should be noted, however, that Marxists use the term ‘ proletarian 
morality’ with a certain ambiguity. At times it is held to mean the 
morality of the proletariat during that transition period which lies between 
the revolution which abolishes the bourgeois state and the creation of 
a classless society, that is, the phase of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
which Lenin characterised as one of ‘ violence unrestricted by law ’ ; while 
at others it is used to denote the morality of the classless society of that 
‘higher stage of Socialism’ which lies in the future but to which the 
dictatorship of the proletariat will eventually give rise. 


* * * * * 


It is only possible to make a few brief comments on the foregoing. - 

1. We do not need Marx or Engels to tell us that standards. of 
behaviour vary from age to age and that every generation has to work 
out its own moral problems. If this was all they wished to say, they 
could only be charged with uttering a commonplace. In fact, however, 
as appears clearly in the Communist Manifesto their intention was to invali- 
date all ethical criticism of their teaching by denying that it could rest 
upon any universal principles and by representing it as no more than 
the expression of class interest. But this is to reject the existence of any 
objective standard. Every great work of literature reflects the social 
conditions of its age; but it also contains esthetic values which are 
universal. Equally, there are absolute and immutable ethical principles 
which have commanded assent all down the centuries. For underlying 
the flux of history there is a certain continuum to which all ethical 
judgments can be related, and which lead men to agree that Socrates 
was a good man and Nero a bad man, and that truth and charity are better 
than falsehood and malice. At all times men have agreed that it is better 
to assist their fellow creatures than to injure them, though the extent 
to which they have been prepared to render such assistance and the 
particular form which they have felt that it should take have depended 
on the moral insights of their generation.® 

Present-day Marxists may point out that Marx and Engels would 
never have contested the above, and would thus have agreed that 
bourgeois morality contained certain permanent elements which a 
classless morality would take over. But although this is doubtless 
what they meant, it is not what they said; and their condemnation 
of all ethical systems other than their own is so sweeping as to make 
it difficult to see what elements in them they regarded as worthy of survival 
or by what criterion they would be selected. Indeed it is not uncommon 
for Marxists to argue that such virtues as kindliness are not virtues in 


6A. L. Rowse, The Use of History (1946), pp. 151-152. 
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their own right, but only became such if and in so far as they are harnessed 
to the proletarian cause. 

2. Marxism greatly exaggerates the power of communities in general, 
and in this case of classes, to evolve genuine ethical systems. The morality 
of all collectivities is invariably low, if only because the sense of personal 
responsibility is diluted; and it is a commonplace that boards and 
committees will often act as none of their individual members would 
dream of doing. It is of course perfectly true that private morality is the 
outcome and product of social morality. Yet it is equally true that every 
advance in the moral standards of a community is the work of individuals. 
Lenin early formed the opinion that the proletariat, if left to itself, never 
develops a revolutionary ideology. But neither will it develop an ethical 
system worthy of the name; while it is less likely than other classes to 
produce the type of leader who will change what system it does evolve 
for a better. The ideology of Marxism itself derives from men who, 
like Marx and Engels, were bourgeois and not proletarians. 

3. Even if we accept the Marxist thesis that all ethical systems simply 
reflect the interests of the dominant class, it would only follow that 
proletarian morality will do the same, and not that it is superior to 
other forms of morality. In the absence of any objective standard, 
bourgeois and proletarian morality are only different sets of feelings 
about right and wrong, and there can be no proof that one set is better 
than another. To prefer proletarian morality because the victory of the 
proletariat is guaranteed by the dialectic is incompatible with any view 
of ethics, since a thing is not necessarily desirable because it is unavoidable.’ 

4. It is certainly a logical inference that if all morality is class morality, 
the only way to get a classless morality is to do away with classes. But 
it does not follow that the destruction of the bourgeoisie, or of whatever 
class may be regarded as in the ascendent, will create such a society ; 
and indeed the more highly developed is the social order in which a 
Marxist revolution has occurred, the more inevitably will there arise 
a new class stratification, the upper levels of which will tend, precisely 
as in the past, to impose their ideas upon the lower. The new class of 
managers, technicians and the like which has arisen in Russia has quickly 
enough revealed the same prejudices as the older class which it has 
replaced. 

5. It is quite true that in some sense moral obligation does derive 
from human demands. Yet is this the end of the matter? All civilised 
people condemn murder. But does this condemnation spring only from 
the very ‘concrete demand’ that they should not have their throats 
cut? Or does it not imply some perception of the sanctity of human 
life, a consideration which a Marxist might well dismiss as ‘ transcendent,’ 
and which it is certainly not easy to represent as the rationalisation of an 
economic interest ? This at least appears to be the lesson of Dostoievsky’s 
Crime and Punishment. ‘The gifted student Raskolnikov burns to do good 


7See J. M. Cameron, Scrutiny of Marxism (1948), p. 46f—a valuable contribution to the 
question. 
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to the community and make his fellow-creatures happy, and is conscious 
that he possesses all the qualities which will enable him to do so. One 
thing only is lacking—money. Yet this he can have if he murders an 
old usuress who is detestable and a burden upon society. He murders 
her, but only to find himself caught up in something he had not foreseen— 
a struggle between the human will and the eternal moral imperative. 
What Dostoievsky is trying to say is that the moral order ultimately 
rests not upon man-made prohibitions and injunctions, but upon a 
mystical element—a still, small voice which puts to silence all the babel 
of human argument and counter-argument.* This element has nothing 
to do with self-interest. Still less is it derived from the class division 
of society, or from any economic or other factor which underlies this 
division. ; 

6. The Marxist contention that any action is justified if it assists 
the cause of revolution raises the difficult question of ends and means.® 
Dr. John Lewis, the editor of the Modern Quarterly, has recently quoted 
with approval a statement to the effect that ‘an end will always justify 
the means if the end is good and the means adapted to promote it’, 
which is simply the old maxim (erroneously fathered upon the Jesuits) 
that ‘ the end justifies the means,’ since it is naturally assumed that the 
end is good and no one has ever suggested that any end justifies any 
means. There are those who hold that, as we cannot define absolute 
standards, we are obliged to use the above principle and habitually 
do so. It is difficult to see the force of this contention. People of normal 
moral instincts do not pursue ends by means which they know to be 
bad, or, if they do so, they do not pretend that they are acting rightly, 
save in so far as they unconsciously deceive themselves. It is no uncom- 
mon experience for a man to abandon an end the realisation of which 
might, in his view, advance some cause or interest which he has at 
heart because he comes to see that it can only be attained by methods 
which he holds to be disreputable. Machiavelli puts the case well. 
If, he says, a man wishes to obtain domination over the state but then 
decides that he can only do so by assassinating a dangerous rival, he 
must renounce his designs if he objects to employing such methods, 
though if he persists in it, he must use all those means which are necessary 
to its attainment. What he must not do is to seek the end while trying 
to evade the means, for this is altogether contemptible. But Machiavelli 
does not attempt to show that this pursuit of ends by appropriate means 
has anything to do with moral goodness. It calls rather for that quality 
which he calls virt#, which is ethically neutral and does not concern 
itself with whether the end is good or bad. 

It is true that Machiavelli goes further than this in maintaining, 
albeit with bitterness and pessimism, that political life has its own laws, 
and that the ruler may thus be forced, in the interests of the state, to act 


® Stanislaw Mackiewicz, Dostoievsky (1947), pp. 117-118. 
®For an interesting discussion of this much-debated theme see H. Gompertz, ‘ When 


does the End Justify the Means ?” in Ethics (Univ. of Chicago, April, 1943), p. 173f. 
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in a manner impermissible in a private individual. Croce has recently 
lent the weight of his authority to this familiar doctrine. Political sense, 
he maintains, is the power to act according to expediency, and however 
lofty a statesman’s moral feelings, if he acts contrary to expediency 
he does not possess it. This is the true foundation of political philosophy. 
To deny it only leads to a false dualism between political and moral 
action, and to illogical talk about the necessity of doing evil to attain 
good. Such men as Frederick the Great and Cavour might, he holds, 
have spared themselves their misgivings, once it be assumed that they 
were not acting from ambition ‘but for the sacred protection, the 
development or the rebirth of the state.’ For ‘ the struggle for liberty . . . 
does not object to rebellions and wars when they are necessary, and does 
not shrink from the blood that man has always shed in order to make 
the history of mankind bear fruit.’1° Yet this is to concede everything 
to the Marxists who may interpret ‘liberty’ with as good a right as 
Croce himself. And it is at least arguable that politics adopted from 
motives of expediency and without regard to principle have ultimately 
recoiled upon the nations that have pursued them. Richelieu sought 
by every means to destroy Austria, with the result that when Germany 
became strong Austria was unable to exert upon her any restraining 
influence. Napoleon plunged Europe into war for a generation and 
left France smaller than he found her. And how far has Bismarck’s 
policy advantaged those whom it sought to benefit ? 

That ‘ the end justifies the means’ is thus rightly to be regarded as 
a dangerous doctrine. Doubtless it may possess a certain application 
to practical questions of administration, as for example to schemes of 
planning, almost every one of which causes injury to someone. If the 
widening of a road necessitates the pulling down of certain houses which 
the occupiers are most unwilling to vacate, and if the scheme is generally 
held to be in the public interest and reasonable compensation is paid, 
the conscience of the community is undisturbed. But here we are dealing 
with a strictly determinate end, and one which can be shown to be 
readily attainable. To apply the doctrine when the end is as indeter- 
minate as the creation of a new society is a very different matter, as all 
sorts of moral issues enter upon which it is impossible that there should 
be agreement. Unless we are prepared to claim omniscience, we cannot 
be certain that the establishment of a communist society will of necessity 
bea good. Even if it were, we are not in a position infallibly to determine 
the means best adapted to promote it, and still less are we justified in 
using any means which we hold to be so adapted. For if it is decided 
to commit a wrong action, the action will be committed; but there 
can be no guarantee that it will bring about the end we desire. In fact 
there is good reason to suppose that it will not, seeing that men and not 
measures are the u/tima ratio, and measures become what men make them. 
And, again, once we have decided to use means which are only justifiable 


10 Benedetto Croce, Po/itics and Morals (1946), pp. 8, 92. 
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in view of the end to which they are applied, we have set out on a course 
which takes us further than we had supposed, just as Raskolnikov, 
contrary to his intentions, had not only to kill the old usuress but also 
her good and innocent sister. The central error of present-day Marxists, 
apart from their fundamental lack of charity towards their fellow- 
creatures, is their attempt to set up by any and every means a planned 
Absolute of social justice. We do well to strive after justice. Yet in 
an imperfect world we can never hope to reach more than an approxi- 
mation to it; and if our presumption carries us further, all we are likely 
to achieve is a greater injustice. Summum jus, summa injuria. 

That our Marxist ideologist thinks otherwise is partly because the 
doctrine of the class struggle has taught him to regard life as an unending 
battle in which no quarter must be given ;. and partly, and perhaps even 
more, because he has been trained to believe that he is helping to plan 
society in strict accordance with scientific laws. Dialectical materialism 
repudiates mechanistic interpretations. Yet in practice Marxists accept 
them. Society, they hold, is like a machine which will only work 
properly if it is put together in the right (or Marxist) way. Hence our 
ideologist feels as little compunction is ridding himself of an opponent 
as does a mechanic who throws some faulty bolt upon the scrap heap 
when he is assembling an engine. He will point out that the dialectic 
shows that at the present stage of history nothing matters except the 
victory of the proletariat which will usher in the classless society, and 
that he prefers to co-operate with this inevitable historical process 
rather than oppose it. And that he reasons thus is perhaps the best 
answer to those who contend that the dialectic is an irrelevant assertion 
upon the Marxist system. 








THE ASS’S FACE 
By E. O. Siepmann 


A change in Peter's life ye must not hope : 
To try to wash an ass’s face, 
Is really labour to misplace ; 

And really loss of time as well as soap. 


Dr. Wolcot’s Peter Pindar. 


‘*T'HE demobilised soldiery and disillusioned intelligentsia of the 

post-war years have much to answer for. It is they who laid the 
foundations of the “ revolution of nihilism”.’ So wrote Professor 
Eric Bentley of Minnesota in his brilliant study, ‘The Cult of the 
Superman.’ He referred to the ex-soldiers and to the intelligentsia after 
the First World War. Do his words apply to the ex-soldiers and 
intelligentsia of to-day ? 

It is fashionable, as well as convenient, to dismiss the inter-war 
period as a dead age. The ‘ lost generation,’ we are optimistically told, 
was lost ; and that is all there is to it. ‘ Dead as the dodo’ is the phrase 
which has become hackneyed in its application to the decades of Joyce 
and Proust, of Hemingway and Auden, often by survivors who are 
eager to dissociate themselves from the goings on of that unhappy period. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the errors of those two decades 
have simply disappeared, and thus become irrelevant to the times in 
which we live. On the contrary, the destructive heresies of that period 
still flourish, and do not necessarily correspond to the rise and fall of 
literary or social reputations. 

Were they heresies? Professor Bentley clearly suggests that they 
were, and that they even led as a by-product to the near-triumph of 
Nazism. If this is true, it is urgent to re-examine the ideas current 
between the wars, and to see in what respects they were false. It is still 
more urgent to discover if they have survived, and whether we are 
still pursuing any of the old fallacies in new forms. 

I do not suggest that everybody during this period made the same 
mistakes. There is always a majority of people wise or stupid enough 
to accept the traditions which have been handed down to it. It is 
the task, mostly, of the intellectuals to re-examine these traditions, 
and in each generation to make their own contributions, destructive or 
creative. Out of the blend of tradition with critical re-examination 
comes what may be called the ‘ typical thinking ’ of each generation. 

The education in most middle-class families at this period was 
‘liberal’; that meant, a blend of bourgeois materialism with Christian 
benevolence. 
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This was, for most purposes, a singularly enlightened combination. 
On the ‘ paternal’ side was the will-to-win, ambition and the desire to 
achieve worldly success. On the ‘ maternal’ side were love and charity, 
the Christian virtues. (The words ‘ paternal’ and ‘ maternal’ are used, 
of course, in the psychological sense. In any family, the ‘ paternal ’ 
influence might be represented by the mother, or vice versa. Usually, the 
influences were mixed.) ; 

This education may be expressed in the formula : 


Will-to-success x Love. 


For all general purposes this formula was based on common-sense, 
and there was no apparent reason why it should not provide adolescents 
with all the equipment they needed to go out into the world, pending 
the time when they could fashion their own arms. The mixture was 
* sound,’ a late-Victorian term which expresses precisely that blend of 
worldly self-interest with good citizenship which had steered our parents 
and grand-parents through the whirlpools. Why, then, did it not steer 
us, the children of the twentieth century ? 

To begin with, what satisfies one generation never does satisfy the 
next. We went hard to work (as was our right and duty) on the beliefs 
of our elders, and we found them lacking at exactly those points at which 
they were, admittedly, weak. We saw in good citizenship a disguise for 
ambition ; and what was ambition but materialism and self-assertion ? 
And what about the Church ? Had it not become a mere organ for the 
glorification of the propertied, middle-class? What was Christian 
about that? As for God. . . . Hehad been ‘ abolished ’ in the eighteenth 
century. We relied on what we could prove for ourselves, and God 
could not be proved. We needed something convincing, and all we 
got from our elders was woolly reassurances about ‘ you can’t beat the 
beaten track.’ 

It was natural that thoughtful youths should turn to literature and 
to current thinking for a solution to their doubts. How complex is 
the interplay of influences which make a certain kind of thoughts popular, 
ot which guide a whole generation of thinking or unthinking youth 
in one particular direction! Besides the famous writers like Wells, 
Shaw and D. H. Lawrence, what a multitude of other influences there 
were :—ideas found in the literary weeklies, heard in sermons, spread 
by leader-writers (a suggestive word), or in messages from ‘Our Own 
Correspondent.’ Not to mention the pervasive B.B.C., which was 
accused of laying itself too open to currents of ‘ fashionable’ thought. 
It was also a characteristic of the time that people read a great number 
of new books, and that very few of these people read or had read old 
books. ‘This meant that they had not the background of education which 
would enable them to discriminate among the new ideas. 

All these influences worked on the mind of the adolescent, who had 
laid down the arms provided by his parents and found none of his own. 
With his ear alert, he heard the innumerable murmur of fashionable 
thought. The result, far from being constructive or satisfactory, was 
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that he found confirmation of his own doubts about the values on which 
he had been brought up. Indeed, he found that those values, where 
they had been regarded as shaky, were now supposed to be toppling 
down ; and the question was not so much for what purpose he might 
exist, but whether he had any right to exist at all. 

Everything bourgeois had suddenly become odious. This was the 
work of the Marxist propaganda, but the Marxists had found a well- 
ploughed field in which to sow. Throughout the nineteenth century 
there had been a double-barrelled attack, esthetic and political, on the 
money-materialism of the middle-class. There is no more ghastly 
refutation of French bourgeois materialism in the nineteenth century 
than the terrible novels of Balzac, like Le Cousin Pons ; and Dickens’s 
genius had turned family novels into social tracts. 

The Marxists were quick to exploit this alliance with the artists, 
and the unhappy Jourgeois youth found himself identified not only with 
materialism, but with every form of hideousness. Even his virtues were 
turned against him, as Shaw denounced salvation by individual virtue, 
denied family affection, and put the death-sentence of the English middle- 
class into the mouth of a millionaire dustman. 

If the attack on materialism had been made in the name of the 
‘maternal’ half of the formula, the heir to Victorian morality would 
still have been left with one leg to stand on. But the assault on 
bourgeois materialism was accompanied by an equally violent and more 
subtle attack on Christian love. 

It would be necessary to re-read D. H. Lawrence, and then to compare 
him with his predecessor Nietzsche, to see the number of false analogies 
used in the attack on reason in the name of dark forces, and on loving- 
kindness in the name of animal beauty. The point is not whether such 
atguments were valid esthetically, but whether they hold together 
within the framework of an intelligently conceived moral system— 
which they do not. Frustrated clerks throughout the western world, 
who did not get enough exercise and hated their neighbours’ guts, 
shook off Charity like an uncomfortable shirt and found in the Nietzsche- 
Lawrence esthetic revolt an excuse for giving full vent to their short 
tempers and their shortcomings, i.¢., for their immoralism. Many of 
them adopted, simultaneously, a fashionable ‘ leftism ’ wholly inconsistent 
with the Nietzsche-Lawrence philosophy. 

The nineteen-twenties and nineteen-thirties followed, as the night the 
day—the ’twenties which were sheer sensationalism ; and the ’thirties, 
which exploited the false analogies for all their revolutionary worth. 

This word ‘ sensationalism ’ means more than jazz and cocktails and 
thoughtless living. It was no accident that, deprived of faith, the adults 
and adolescents of the ’twenties turned to sensationalism for telief. 
When objective faith fails, the individual has nothing to explore except 
his own sensations. In exploring those sensations, he has no standards 
by which he can distinguish between one sensation and another (other 
than pleasure or pain; and these are variable factors—the masochist 
enjoys pain). The result is a world of joyful or joyless lack of discrimina- 
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tion. The cynical optimist who professed to ‘ like everything ’ had this 
in common with the pessimist who ‘hated everything’; that they 
neither of them had any taste. 

Apart from sensationalism as it affected behaviour in New York and 
Berlin, London or Paris, there was sensationalism in its intellectual 
forms. This was all the more evident because the formerly ‘ despised ’ 
intellectual had acquired a new status in society. Far from being 
despised, he was in danger of becoming a menace (a threat which has 
been amply fulfilled), through the excessive adulation paid to him by 
people who had an innocent trust in ‘ brains’ and an inadequate belief 
in morals. 

For those who had not the originality to devise their own creeds, 
new Messiahs offered new messages, of which the originality consisted 
in calling ‘bad’ what had hitherto been called ‘ good,’ and vice versa. 
On the Continent, the chief of the ‘immoralists’ was André Gide. 
‘To me,’ wrote Gide, ‘the worse instinct always seemed the most 
sincere.’ 

This was no dreary Satanism, nor flashy Byronism. Gide, a Puritan 
at heart and a doubting Protestant, aspired to be a moralist—a fact of 
which he was acidly reminded by M. Julien Benda when he claimed, 
after the Second War, privilege as an exsthete. The point of Gide’s 
remark is its absolute and uncompromising sincerity. Deprived of the 
old dogmas, the best of the new intellectuals were ready to pursue the 
truth, if necessary to hell. 

The cult of integrity to which altars were set up in Bloomsbury, 
Greenwich Village and Montparnasse, meant that the emphasis was now 
on the ego. It did not mean a selfless devotion to an objective value, 
which is real integrity. Merciless self-exposure, that is self-expression 
without values, became the rule for every would-be artist. 

This led some talented people to be conscientiously bad, and had 
other tragic results. Some took to opium. Others, more gifted, and 
consequently more in revolt against themselves and the age, followed the 
‘ worse instinct ’ with that false integrity which Gide had made fashionable 
until, in an access of true integrity, they condemned themselves. ‘There 
were suicides, not among the worst nor the most contemptible of citizens. 

The new messiahs, having undermined the fundamental faiths, found 
that they had communicated to their victims an instability which made 
these addicts of new ideas unfaithful to their own messiahs. If one 
attist could bring a new gospel, so could another. There had never 
been so many geniuses, who held the world’s secret. Even older authors, 
who had never claimed to do more than contribute their mite of truth, 
were turned into purveyors of ¢he Truth. It was Dostoievsky for 
breakfast, and D. H. Lawrence for lunch ; Marx on Monday, and Freud 
on Friday. A new calendar of the prophets. 

It was a paradoxical result of the cult of intelligence, that it encouraged 
stupidity among the intelligentsia to a phenomenal degree. When 
people grab for creeds, they find them on the surface. There is nothing 
to compare in the wide and uninformed wisdom of the uneducated, 
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with the utter idiocy of the intelligentsia of the twentieth century in 
seatch of clues. The semi-literate nostrums of psycho-analysis or 
‘ glands,’ the half-baked Marxism accepted at its face value, without 
a proper Marxist study of its historical setting, a readiness to believe 
even advertisements (far more common among self-styled ‘ intelligent ’ 
i.e., half-educated people, than among the wisely sceptical masses), and 
to swallow any doctrine offered by an ‘ expert’: all these are not only 
dreary and boring and stupid, they are examples of the intellectual 
sensationalism, based on faithlessness, which characterised the period. 

The ’thirties brought a revolt against the aimlessness of this sensa- 
tionalism, but not against the sensationalism itself, which now took a 
consciously revolutionary form. The intellectual leaders of this movement 
were not, however, prepared to see a revolution through. This became 
plain when the war against the Nazis, which they had strongly advocated, 
found them absent. Lord Keynes’ letter to The New Statesman on this 
subject has been often quoted, and it deserves to be :— 


* Sir,—The intelligentsia of the Left were loudest in demanding that the 
Nazi aggressors should be resisted at all costs. When it comes to a showdown, 
scarce four weeks have passed before they remember that they are pacifists 
and write defeatist letters to your columns, leaving the defence of freedom and 
civilisation to Colonel Blimp and the Old School Tie, for whom three cheers.’ 


This degrading scrap of history is not recalled in a sadistic or a 
merely mischievous spirit. The important thing to observe is that the 
esthetic revolt against bourgeois materialism had taken, by a false analogy, 
a political form which it later repudiated. The lesson is not that we 
must not be Leftists, or even revolutionaries, but that we must not be 
revolutionaries in the name of nothing at all. 

Six years before the war, in the year of Hitler’s first electoral victory, 
T. S. Eliot had warned us against ‘ modern heresy.’ In three lectures 
delivered at the University of Virginia (and published under the title 
After Strange Gods), he denounced the trend towards self-assertion, 
sensationalism and esthetic creeds as a substitute for religion. Eliot 
himself appeared as a revolutionary: against ‘ Liberalism, Progress and 
Modern Civilisation.” But he was careful to insist that ‘ it matters a good 
deal in what name we condemn it.’ 

Was Eliot’s warning heeded? No. Ten years later C. S. Lewis 
found it necessary to repeat the same warnings. In The Abolition of Man 
(the Riddell Memorial Lectures delivered at the University of Durham), 
he took as his text a book on the study of English meant for boys and 
girls in the upper forms of schools. He showed that under the pretext 
of teaching English prose, the authors were attempting to condition 
the minds of the pupils in a curious way. Their method was to take 
high-falutin sentiments which happened to be ill-expressed, and to 
‘ debunk ’ them on the ground that they were badly written. Without 
attempting to show why they were badly written, they concentrated 
simply on deriding all noble sentiments as ‘ merely subjective.’ Lewis 
claimed that this method was typical of the times. He made it clear 
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whom he was attacking. ‘In actual fact’ (he wrote) ‘ the authors will 
be found to hold, with complete uncritical dogmatism, the whole system 
of values which happened to be in vogue among moderately educated 
young men of the professional classes during the period between the 
two wars.’ But the danger went further, and in his third lecture Lewis 
felt called upon to deal with ‘the rejection of the concept of value 
altogether.’ 

He showed that until quite modern times, men believed that facts 
or objects merited approval or disapproval. This meant, of course, 
the doctrine of objective value, the belief that some attitudes are really 
true and others really false. The fashion nowadays was to say, like the 
authors of the offending text-book, that if a man described something 
as ‘base’ or as ‘ sublime’ he was really saying something not about 
the object, but about his own feelings. The authors of the text-book, 
like other fashionable debunkers, were busy trying to debunk all senti- 
ments of value as subjective, that is to say, as trivial and meaningless. 

So Lewis had to examine the question: ‘ What happens if we do 
make a clean sweep of all traditional values, and try to start afresh ?’ 
This question, by the by, did not sound at all academic to an audience 
which knew that this experiment was being made only a few hundreds 
of miles away, on the other side of the Channel. Lewis then drew a 
horrific picture of an imaginary thirtieth century A.D., when the world’s 
rulers would have increased to a maximum their scientific power over 
Nature, including human psychology, while they had simultaneously 
discarded the values of traditional morality. The Rulers, Lewis showed, 
would have only one guide, their own impulses. In other words, the 
excessive rationalism which led people to reject objective values must 
reduce them ultimately to a reliance on wholly irrational impulse. When 
the power of the Rulers to condition Nature and mankind had reached 
a climax, the few men in power at that moment might subject the human 
race to their own chance decisions. This Lewis dubbed, ‘ the abolition 
of man.’ The choice, he had proved, is between objective values and 
tyranny. 

We now see the meaning of the ‘ revolution of nihilism.’ The son 
of liberalism had begun by criticising bowrgesis values; he had ended 
by denying values altogether. This revolution found its most logical 
and ruthless opportunity in the rise of Hitler. It remains to be seen 
whether it has not found a more subtle and dangerous opportunity 
among us after Hitler’s fall. 

The ‘ revolution of nihilism ’is not over. Of its innumerable prophets, 
many ate unaware of what they are doing. They speak in the name of 
Marx or Freud. ‘They dabble in philosophy and say cheerfully that 
‘ everything is relative.’ They believe in historic determinism, and 
‘ fixations ’ which account for bad behaviour. 

The jargon of ‘international socialism’ and of psycho-analysis 
conceals too often mere bitterness or despair, or the insidious joy of 
being permanently in the opposition and ‘ seeing through’ everything 
and everybody. Whereas (to quote once more from The Abolition of 
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Man) : ‘ It is no use trying to “ see through ” first principles. If you see 
through everything, then everything is transparent. But a wholly 
transparent world is an invisible world. To “see through ” all things 
is the same as not to see.’ 

As to modern philosophy, Bertrand Russell is one who has never 
shown any partiality for moral axioms. On the contrary, he considers 
that mathematics, dating from Pythagoras, had a bad influence on 
philosophy by suggesting that original facts could be reached by thinking, 
instead of observation. All theology, he thinks, is wrongly derived 
from the methods of argument used in geometry. 

Yet, in A History of Western Philosophy Russell imagined Buddha 
and Nietzsche arguing before the Almighty about love and truth and 
beauty, which Nietzsche despised as ‘ negative.’ Nietzsche said : 


* Your love is compassion, which is elicited by pain; your truth, if you 
are honest, is unpleasant, and only to be known through suffering ; and as to 
beauty, what is more beautiful than the tiger, who owes his splendour to his 
fierceness ?’” 


Russell concludes :— 


‘For my part, I agree with Buddha, as I have imagined him. But I do not 
know how to prove that he is right by any arguments such as can be used in 
a mathematical or a scientific question. I dislike Nietzsche, because he likes 
the contemplation of pain, because he erects conceit into a duty, because the 
men whom he most admires are conquerors, whose glory is cleverness in 
causing men to die. But I think the ultimate argument against his philosophy, 
as against any unpleasant but internally self-consistent ethic, lies not in an 
appeal to facts, but in an appeal to the emotions. Nietzsche despises universal 
love. His followers have had their innings, but we may hope that it is rapidly 
coming to an end.’ 


May we? At any rate, we can be suspicious of those who spread the 
false prophecy, that is—who denounce a// values, whether in the name 
of art or of philosophy, of Marx or Freud or simply and more vaguely 
of ‘ science.’ We must beware, too, of that figure of our time who does 
more harm, perhaps, than any of the others :—the godless prig. He 
speaks in the name of Virtue, his own presumably, but without Christian 
humility. He is the busy ejector of motes—from other people’s eyes. 
He asserts the wickedness of the world, but what he is really asserting 
is his own superiority. He rejects the world as it is: rightly, of course, 
but in the name of what? He is apt to answer in fierce rumblings of 
despair, seasoned with a pinch of progressive ideas. A convenient word, 
‘progressive.’ It leaves the user free from the discipline of a party, 
ot of a religion. Woe unto the foolish prophets, that follow their own spirit ! 

The false prophecy, then, carried the reaction against bourgeois 
materialism a step further, and hurled itself against all values. It speaks 
to-day, in many names ; even in the name of Virtue. 


(To be Concluded.) 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


FOUR at least among the leading books of this month have their origins in 

America. Two of them, The Negro in America by Arnold Rose (Secker and 
Warburg. 215.), and America Through British Eyes compiled and edited by 
Allan Nevins (Oxford University Press. 255.), are indigenous in content. 
Each has, in a different shape, appeared before. The Negro in America is a con- 
densation of Dr. Gunnar Myrdal’s generally acknowledged ‘ classic ’ contribu- 
tion to the subject, 4a American Dilemma, of which, at the time of its publica- 
tion, Sinclair Lewis wrote, ‘ it is the bible of the whole world, white or black, 
that is anxious about the Negroes, that wants to know what they are really 
like and what is to become of them.’ The outcome of six years of intensive 
and highly skilled research carried forward under the sponsorship of the 
Carnegie Corporation, in connection with which Dr. Rose acted as Dr. 
Myrdal’s principal assistant, the original work ran to fifteen hundred 
pages. This has now been reduced by nearly four-fifths—a remarkable piece 
of compression, in which no significant point of view, body of facts, or main 
conclusion appears to the original author to have been omitted, only, of neces-- 
sity, the supporting evidence and ten illustrative appendices. Somehow, 
which is more remarkable, space has, in addition, been found for the discussion 
of subsequent trends and the fresh material introduced in this way together 
with numerous amendments bring the book entirely up to date. The Negro 
in America is a social analysis of considerable worth and the information supplied 
in it is of signal importance. 

America Through British Eyes is an anthology. It appeared first in 1923. 
The present edition is both revised and enlarged—enlarged to include British 
descriptions of American life from the First World War through the Boom, 
the Depression and the New Deal, to the Second World War. The ‘ standing’ 
material, which occupies the greater space, contains selections from the writings 
of Captain Marryat, Charles Dickens, Anthony Trollope, Matthew Arnold, 
Fanny Kemble, Harriet Martineau and a number of other, lesser known, 
authors. The fresh contents include contributions from J. A. Spender, 
Collinson Owen, Mary Agnes Hamilton, Graham Hutton and Lord Tweeds- 
muir. The latter, it may be remembered, confessed to first discovering America 
through books. The dual merit of Professor Nevin’s felicitous and discerning 
compilation is that it is as likely to act as a stimulant to further exploration as 
it is to enable others to repeat that exciting experience in one. 

The other two books do not deal with native material. The first, The 
New Economics, edited by Seymour E. Harris (Dennis Dobson. 30%.), is a 
collection of twenty-five essays by leading economists on the late Lord Keynes’s 
influence on Theory and Public Policy. To the discussions both of the relation 
of Keynesian to Classical and Marxian economics, and of Keynes’s contribution 
to the theory of output, money, international trade, fiscal policy, wages, 
economic measurements and expectations, and, besides, to the explanation of 
the effect he had on banking and government policies in Great Britain and the 
United States, the editor, himself a professor of Economics at Harvard Uni- 
versity, adds a number of valuable summaries of his own indicating the complex 
range of Keynes’s thought and actions and usefully integrating the views of 
his contributors. This is a weighty monument to Keynes’s genius as well as 
the most significant commentary on his achievements since Etienne Mantoux’s 
brilliant Carthaginian Peace, which, of course, it exceeds in scope. 
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The last of the four books is José Ortega y Gasset’s The Dehumanisation 
of Art and Notes on the Novel (Princeton University Press. London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege at the Oxford University Press. 115. 6d.). This short 
volume comprises two essays first published by Revista de Occidente, in Madrid, 
in 1925. They represent superbly the brilliant author of Revolt of the Masses 
and each is a contribution to literary criticism of major importance. The 
author’s thesis, challengingly exhibited, is that modern art is characterised by 
a tendency to elude human realities, ‘ that poetry has become the higher algebra 
of metaphors, and that the nature of modern art is bantering irony and creative 
fantasy.’ His opinion of the novel is that it has now entered upon its last 
phase and that its only hope lies in increased psychological refinement and in 
the full use of our knowledge of the human psyche. Witty, astringent and 
profound, he penetrates deeply to the roots of a lingering dilemma. 


» * * * * 


Of the biographical works published this month four deserve special 
attention. These are a new trilogy on the life of Charles Stuart by Esmé Wing- 
field-Stratford, the first two volumes of which, Charles, King of England: 1600-37 
and King Charles and King Pym: 1637-43, appear coincidentally with the ter- 
centenary of King Charles’s execution, The Strange Life of August Strindberg 
ee Sprigge, Napoleon by Pieter Geyl and John Lilburne by M. A. 

ibb. 

Mr. Wingfield-Stratford is a distinguished historian whose work is without 
a hint of dryness. In this case his sensitive but vigorous handling of difficult 
material is particularly evident. To students of the period added interest 
attaches to the undertaking by virtue of the author’s departure from the 
familiar and accepted ‘ Tyrants versus the Patriots” version grounded on the 
presentments of Macaulay, Gardiner and Green. Hazlitt declared that, in his 
opinion, Charles’s martyrdom was one of the greatest pieces of justice ever 
done to human nature. Mr. Wingfield-Stratford’s view is coloured by the 
belief that ‘a certain defiant imperviousness to evidence is needed in those 
whose task it is to keep the idol of Hampden on its pedestal’ and he suggests 
that the light that modern research has thrown on the purposes and proceedings 
of the King and his enemies, respectively, may account for a certain tendency 
to develope still further Gardiner’s ‘ tactics of abandoning all that is not essential 
to the main thesis.” There will be many eager for the resumption of his ‘ case’ 
in King Charles, the Martyr: 1643-49, which is expected from the publisher, 
Hollis and Carter, later in the year. The two volumes already issued are priced 
at 185. each. 

In a preface to The Strange Life of August Strindberg (Hamish Hamilton. 
155.), Elizabeth Sprigge explains that, although her book is not fiction, she 
has written it as a story. The greater part of Strindberg’s enormous output 
was, in one sense or another, autobiographical and, while the author has 
drawn wisely from, in addition to his works and letters, numerous Swedish 
biographies and studies, she has had inescapably to rely to a great extent on 
his self-revelations. It is partly on this account that she has met with such 
complexities for Strindberg habitually dramatised himself and the number of 
inaccuracies thus committed to paper during his lifetime must since have 
proved to be prodigious. Miss Sprigge’s work of exploration, no doubt 
painful, has been highly rewarding a much that is new to English eyes 
accompanies previously known material. In its entirety this is a first-rate 
piece of serious scholarship which, at the same time, never fails to convey 
the full fascination of that strange idealist ‘ born with a nostalgia for heaven.’ 

Pieter Geyl, eminent Dutch historian, Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Utrecht, modestly disclaims any right to be recognised as 
an expert on Napoleon. Yet his book, the fruit of intensive study in unusual 
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conditions (including a period in Buchenwald concentration camp), is likely 
to take a prominent place in the literature of the subject. His declared aim in 
writing Napoleon (Jonathan Cape. 215.) was to set forth and compare a number 
of representations of Napoleon as given by leading French historians. In 
doing so he was gripped with the dual fascination of Napoleon himself and the 
astonishing el existing between his career, aims and achievements and. 
those of Hitler. In the accomplishment of his purpose Professor Geyl draws 
a host of brilliant conclusions and Napoleon will excite the casual reader as 
much as it will satisfy the intellectual appetite of students both of the period 
and of French historiography in general. 

Last of the four, Joba Lilburne, The Leveller (Lindsay Drummond. 18s.) 
is the first really sound biography to be written of Lilburne. Excellently 
documented, it will supply a long felt want among students of seventeenth 
century history. Miss Gibb believes that in the Leveller Movement the idea of 
Democracy, as we loosely understand it to-day, first emerged in England, and 
that John Lilburne was its prophet. One might add that the nobility of his 
character assured that he was identified with the process at its highest. Respon- 
sibility for the levelling process at its lowest was attributed by Kierkegaard, 
and the years have borne him out, to the public, ‘ that gruesome abstraction,’ 
fostered by the Press, itself an abstraction—‘ indolent rather than bad, but 
with a negative desire to dominate.’ Nonetheless, Kierkegaard, too, regarded 
it as an inevitable, even progressive process. 


* * * * * 


Three books of particular merit remain—History: A Guide To Peace 
by Erno Wittmann (Columbia University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege at the Oxford University Press. 305.), The Neurosis of Man: An Introduc- 
tion to the Science of Human Behaviour by Trigant Burrow (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. 285.) and Social Pragmatism: A Study in the Pragmatic Approach to Prob- 
lems of Conduct by Lan Freed (Watts. 155.). 

Dr. Wittmann’s book embodies a provocative and convincing argument 
for the employment of ‘ the balance of power theory ’ as a means of maintaining 
the peace. Its thesis is that there is too much diversity in the world at present 
to permit the organisation of a successful world state. Instead ‘the world 
needs a great power able to restrain the national policies of both the U.S. and 
the U.S.S.R., much in the same fashion as the United States Constitution 
provides a set of checks and balances.’ History: A Guide to Peace is a pro- 
foundly disturbing book but no one concerned with the study of current 
world affairs should neglect it. 

The Neurosis of Man and Social Pragmatism both penetrate deeply the com- 
plexities of human conduct. Dr. Burrow is an outstanding investigator in 
this field of science and, as a student in Europe of Freud and Jung, was one 
of the first to introduce psycho-analysis in America. The Lifwynn Foundation 
in Connecticut, of which he is the Scientific Director, was founded specifically 
to provide for the advancement of his earlier studies. This most recent work 
of his carries a stage further theories of radical importance, many of which 
were previously expounded in The Social Basis of Consciousness and The Biolog y 
of Human Conflict. It isa book of considerable scholarship—an outstanding con- 
tribution to the subject. In Social Pragmatism Mr. Freed employs a critical 
examination of the various ethical systems from Kant to the Scientific 
Humanists to demonstrate that these are neither mutually reconcilable nor 
self-consistent, and thereafter proceeds to the advancement of his own 
philosophy of conduct. A work of unusual dash and originality, his 
book is commended as a forceful antidote to muddled thinking, which, in 
brief, is its aim. 

M.G. 
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New Writers? 


Panel of Authors and Editors 
To Guide New Talent 
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formed to encourage and to direct new writers. 
All applicants must possess the urge to write 
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laid down by the panel of authors 
and editors. 
The Panel of Authors 
: The Author of 1,000 short stories. 
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most worthy of development express- 
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with natures sensitive to the humour, pathos 
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correct guidance quickly could be expressing 
themselves in well-paid articles stories 
and, perhaps, making for themselves a lasting 
name in the world of letters. 
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new writer. New publications are springing 
up. Anyone with a gift for expression may 
learn to use that gift and be paid for doing so. 
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formed by authors who learned their lesson 
from experience. They know that a writer 
must earn while he is learning, as they did 
themselves. 
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From the early lessons the new Course aims 
to produce saleable work and introduce the 
writer to his market. 

How to Apply 

All who feel their talent justifies the effort 
should apply for “‘ The Prospects for Author- 
ship,” sent under plain sealed cover, without 
obligation. Please enclose 5d. in stamps for 
subsequent literature, to conform with Paper 
Control Order. Write to: 


FLEET STREET SCHOOL 


(Desk M48) 6 Tudor St, 
Fleet Street, London E.C.4 
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NOTABLE RE-PRINTS 





A Nineteenth-Century Childhood. Mary MacCarthy. Introduction by John 
Betjeman. Hamish Hamilton. 6s. 


Late Victorian reminiscences. A minor classic of lyrical genius. Ranks with Flora 
Thompson’s trilogy, Lark Rise to Candleford. Introduced with admirable sensibility. ' 


The Novels of Thomas Love Peacock. Edited by David Garnett. Rupert Hart- 
Davis. 982pp. 18s. 
Comprises Peacock’s seven ee Hall, Melincourt, Nightmare Abbey, 
Maid Marian, The Misfortunes of Elphin, Crotchet Castle and Gryll Grange. A handsomely 
produced omnibus well timed to meet the revived demand for Peacock’s work. 


Dostoevsky. André Gide. Secker and Warburg. 75. 6d. 


Gide’s brilliant critical study of Dostoevsky, published in the Standard Edition of 
his works. Arnold Bennett wrote in his Introduction to the od English edition : 
‘It was natural, and even necessary, that such a writer as Gide should deal with such a 
ae ane They were made for each other—or rather Dostoevsky was 

le for Gide. . . .’ 


The Jacobite Movement. ‘The First Phase, 1688-1716. Sir Charles Petrie, Bt. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 155. 

This well-known book, believed to be the only single work containing the complete 
history of Jacobitism as a — movement with its ramifications into international 
affairs, has, for many years, out of print. It is now to be reissued in two volumes, 
of which this is the first, the enlargement being necessitated by the subsequent discovery 
of fresh material, 


Christopher Columbus. Salvador de Madariaga. Hollis and Carter. 18s. 


A fine reprint of Sefior de Madariaga’s distinguished biography of Columbus, 
which gave rise to sharp controversies when first published, in 1939. A book of com- 
pelling power and interest. 





OTHER BOOKS RECOMMENDED 





A Belgian Manor in Two Wars. Charles d’Ydewalle. Translated by Eric 
Sutton. Macmillan. tos. 6d. 

A collection of reminiscences, evoked with a lyric beauty faithfully conveyed by 
translation. Childhood memories of the writer’s native village, recollections of the 
English at Bruges, an account of King Leopold’s flight to his (the author’s) cousin’s 
estate and a wartime meeting with de Gaulle in London represent the book’s main 
episodes and changes of scene. 


The Complete Poems of Richard Aldington. Allan Wingate. 16s. 
A definitive collection of the author’s poetic works. Includes his two well-known 
long poems, A Dream in the Luxembourg and A Fool i’ the Forest. 


The Scandinavians in History. S.M.'Toyte. Foreword by G. M. Trevelyan, O.M. 
Arnold. 18s. 


An authoritative yet eminently readable account of a people’s history, which, though 
so relevant to our own, is too little-known in this country. 
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On Being Canadian. The Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey, C. H. Dent. 12s. 6d. 


A stimulating analysis of the characteristics of Canadian ‘ nationhood,’ of Canada’s 
cultural activities and potentials and of her relations in the field of International Affairs. 
Written with the customary wisdom of one of the Commonwealth’s most distinguished 
diplomats and benefactors. 


Alternative to Serfdom. John Maurice Clark. Basil Blackwell. 85. 6d. 


The author is Professor of Economics at Columbia University. His book embodies 
five lectures delivered at the University of Michigan in March, 1947, pleading for the 
restraint of big business and big labour. A challenging book. 


Essays on Local Government. Edited by C. H. Wilson, Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. Basil ee 185. 


A selection from paj repared on numerous aspects of Local Government by 
Research Assistants of uffield College. Subjects include: The Foundations of Local 
Government, Development of Areas and ie Changes, 1888-1934, The Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1929 and subsequent Legislation, etc. 


British Trade Unions. M. Turner-Samuels, K.C.,M.P. Sampson Low. 75. 6d. 


An informative, readable and concise history of the Trade Union movement. A 
valuable addition to the Living in Britain Series. 


Studies in the Public Records. V.H. Galbraith. areca 6s. 


The five Ford Lectures delivered in 1941 b resent Regius Professor of Modern 
History at Oxford. Professor Galbraith was an Assistant Keeper of the Public 
Records from 1921-8. He writes with oan and a refreshing vigour. 


The Veil of Money. A.C. Pigou. Macmillan. 85. 6d. 


An academic contribution to the study of money intended primarily as an introduc- 
tion to students. Contains chapters about the significance of money wage rates, money 
income in relation to forei Seman dealings, Wartime inflations, and the policy of 
cheap money. Written with the author’s customary clarity but still presents difficulties 
to the ‘ casual ’ reader. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After 


Dear Sir,—Mr. Arnold’s letter in your January issue confirms that he and 
I approach the Palestine question, and wider questions, from opposing points 
of view. His desire to keep the discussion of ‘ present-day political problems ” 
off ‘ the historical and the theological plane ’ is ultra-Lutheran, nay ultra~-Henry 
Ford ; while I am sufficiently Catholic not to see how anyone can enter upon 
such discussions without constant reference to history and, positively or 
negatively, to a theology. But let him not lose heart: ten years ago I dis- 
regarded theology as he disregards it now, though I never made the more 
elementary blunder of disregarding history. That, apparently, is a luxury 
which only a ‘political journalist ’ can afford. 

As a would-be Christian, I cannot ‘ dislike the Jewish tradition itself.’ As 
a tradition I must respect it. Without irreverence I would liken Prophetic 
Judaism to good-quality petrol, and the Christian Gospel to 100-octane aviation 
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spirit (on this scale, Christendom since Constantine has been slogging along on 
Diesel oil). The criticism of political Zionism, as of all political movements, 
is that in its unrestrained self-seeking it marks a moral declension (as Ahad 
ha-Am and Magnes found), not merely to the Maccabees and Bar Kokhba, but 
to the smooth Jacob who cheated his uncouth brother before their blind father, . 
and often to the ‘ progressive’ agriculturalist, Cain! As a ‘ progressive,’ 
Mr. Arnold claims for political Zionism ‘ the virtue of being modern, i.¢., in 
the main stream of current world affairs.’ Presumably, therefore, if the Sieff Re- 
search Institute at Rehovot were to produce an atomic bomb and the Israeli Air 
Force were to drop it on an enemy, he would hail the deed as a further achieve- 
ment of modernity, and consequently an even higher virtue ! I must be excused 
for seeing no moral distinction between the ‘ rawness ’ of ‘ progressive,’ socialist 
Israel (as demonstrated, ¢.g., at Deir Yasin) and the atrocities of Fascism in 
Ethiopia. 

Mr. Arnold’s instancing of the present standing of Israel ‘ particularly in 
the United States, but also in the British Dominions, in Scandinavia, and in 
Holland’ as evidence that Israel ‘ belongs to the Western fold,’ is entirely 
unconvincing ; for it is precisely in those countries that Zionist pressure-groups 
have been most successful in influencing inexperienced public opinion, already 
perverted into materialism and neo-paganism (the Good-Tidings replaced by 
the ‘good time,’ and the principles of Coke on Littleton by the premiums of 
Cope and Littlewood) through all the media of mass-suggestion, in the opera- 
tion of which a disproportionate, though of course far from exclusive, réle 
is notoriously played by irreligious Jews with an Eastern European back- 
ground ; and corruptio optimi pessima. 

Mr. Arnold argues that since the ‘ labour bureaucracy ’ of the Histadruth 
operates in a multi-party system, there is no danger to liberty in Israel. But the 
domination of the Jewish Agency by the Mapai party, uninterrupted since its 
inception, amounts in fact to one-party government. I will believe in the 
multi-party character of Israeli politics when there has been an effective swing 
of the pendulum. Meanwhile, Mr. Arnold can hardly deny that the liberty 
which the Zionist Organisation has allowed to Jewish individuals in Palestine 
has steadily decreased since 1917, ¢.g., in the matter of emigration, in which its 
practice has become virtually that of the U.S.S.R. 

Finally, my reactionary historical sense cannot without reservation accept 
Mr. Arnold’s allusions to ‘ recent miscarriages of British policy’ and ‘ the 
Palestine disaster.’ I regard the Balfour Declaration as a ‘ miscarriage’: so 
on a larger scale, as the late Dr. H. Maynard Smith has recently reminded us, 
was the Anglican schism under Henry VIII. The Elizabethan settlement 
characteristically sought to make the best of a bad job, as did the policy of the 
* dual obligation ’ in Palestine. The fall of the headsman’s axe on January 30th, 
1649, seemed to spell a ‘ disaster’ far more irrevocable than the end of the 
Palestine mandate. But the tale was not, and is not, complete: and as we 
to-day can feel mingled pride and humility in our Anglican heritage, so (I 
believe) will our descendants be able to look back without unmixed shame on 
the as yet-unfinished British record in Palestine and the neighbouring lands. 


Yours faithfully, 
GEORGE Kirk. 


LonpDoNnN, 
January 6th, 1949. 








